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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Both Ministerialists and Opposition seem to be 


pleased with themselves for their session’s work. This 


ee has kept his Cabinet together and no one else could—a 


on the House. 


through the next election. Chinese labour served the 
Liberal purpose last time: Kanaka labour will serve 
the Unionists next. The debate on the Lords was quite 
full-dress but paled in the expectation of the real thing 
—the Bill to come. Nobody marked the resolution. 


The Prime Minister’s personality has certainly grown 
Everyone likes him ;! his bonhomie 


is a solvent of many difficulties which the Liberal 


may be the good temper that springs from the morning | 


of a holiday. But to an onlooker it is humorous to 
find two parties equally satisfied, neither of whom can 
have done well unless the other has done badly. 
Opposition and Government cannot both have cause 
to rejoice unless both entered the field expecting to be 
soundly thrashed. Yet the King’s Speech at opening 
did not suggest this modest attitude on the Govern- 
ment’s part, and the difference between the realised 
Acts and the great expectations make one wonder 
what the Ministerial success can be. Are they rejoicing 
because the burden of sheaves they have to carry 
with them is so light? For the main fact of the 
session, no matter how good a face the Government 
may put upon it, is that the legislative piéce de 
résistance not only missed but was thrown back con- 


temptuously in Ministers’ faces by the very people it | 


was to conciliate and benefit. 


The breach between the Irish Nationalists and the 
Government—a rift now widening to a great gulf— 
is from the party view the most significant point 
in the session, though there is deeper significance in 
the first election to the House of Commons of a 
pure and simple socialist. There have been members 
of socialist views before Mr. Grayson, but none of 
them has been elected purely as a socialist. They 
have been accepted by Liberals or Labour for want 
of a better. But Mr. Grayson was elected precisely 
because he was a socialist, in the face—a very wry face— 
of the Liberals. Of the debates the most memorable— 
not for its eloquence but for consequences—is the New 


party without him, it seems, could not get over. He 
greater man would almost certainly have failed. The 
Great Chief on the other side led off with a most 
brilliant sally—it took the whole House; and the 
Liberal freshmen realised what Arthur Balfour was. 


_ Mr. Balfour has never spoken better than he has this 


session. He remains the fine flower of parliamentary 
intellect—he has no second; and only Lord Rosebery 
matches him inthe Lords. Mr. Balfour’s intellectuality 
rarefies the air of politics. We rejoice in it, but we 
are not the less aware that most men cannot breathe 
a highly rarefied air; and political humanity perhaps 
likes a thicker air than others. Lord Lansdowne has 
led the Opposition in the Lords with skill and with a 
very fine restraint. 


Sir Edward Grey remains the reserve force of the 
Ministry. But Mr. Haldane quite comes out top, seeing 
through Parliament—he saw it through in the Lords 
even more than in his own House—the only big Bill 
passed this session. Mr. Asquith made a correct and 
businesslike Budget speech : in striking contrast to his 
habit—unfortunately growing on him—of piling elabo- 
rate rhetoric on the most ordinary points. It suggests 
a Nasmyth hammer on a nut or an elephant on a tub. 


Mr. Liloyd-George is plainly getting on; when off 
| party business—in the actor’s sense—he tackles his 


| 
| 
| 


subject with hard common-sense; and his opponents 
are getting to like him. Poor Mr. Birrell: he 
obviously is the butt of the gods. And Mr. McKenna 
has signalised himself, by——— but the session is over. 
Let us shake hands and part. We shall meet at Philippi. 


Amongst the private members the average Minis- 


Hebrides night. That debate will be prominent all ‘ terialist is, on the whole, a more competent debater— 
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we should be very sorry to say a more competent man 
—than the average Unionist. But the Opposition 
second line is above the average of the House ; it could 
be made into a very effective group. Indeed, it has 
done quite remarkable things already. Ministers will 
not despise its power to give trouble. Lord Balcarres 
rapidly grows in importance. He has everything, and 
he may be anything. Lord Robert Cecil has improved 
on a good start, though this session has, of course, not 

iven him as many opportunities as last. Lord 
Teleuiap is clever and ready. Lord Turnour, Lord 
Edmund Talbot, Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. Cave, Mr. Claude 
Hay, Mr. Evelyn Cecil, and Mr. Rawlinson have all 
borne the brunt of opposition—night and day—valiantly. 
Mr. Churchill, we forgot to mention, has put to his 
credit another sticking phrase—‘‘ gingering ” local 
authorities. 


The Evicted Tenants Bill has passed into law, and 
nobody believed Mr. Birrell’s declaration that he had 
quite lost interest in his only addition to the Statute 
Book. The Lords have limited the number of bene- 
ficiaries to two thousand, though the Government was 
apparently much annoyed when the Peers insisted on 
taking the Irish Estates Commissioners at their word 
and laying down a definite figure high enough to 
include all genuine claims. With a very bad grace 
Mr. Birrell has consented to an amendment which will 
prevent the Act from being a measure for the com- 
pulsory eviction of honest tenants. But landlords have 
not gained much by the compromise: the value of the 
appeal now allowed is problematical. We have not 
noticed that any Liberal is honest enough to admit the 
indubitable fact that the House of Lords has given 
way on points which directly affect landowners, while 
insisting on securing fair play for an unpopular section 
of capable tenant-farmers. 


Elimination from the Bill of its more flagrantly 
unjust provisions will disappoint agrarian extremists, 
and with these worthies Mr. Redmond has to set 
himself right. The grazier question is the real agrarian 
difficulty in Ireland, and the claims of the evicted 
tenants do -not greatly affect this question. But if 
the wire-pullers of the United Irish League (whom 
Mr. Redmond always obeys) can make a demonstra- 
tion in Parliament about the evicted tenants (which is 
much easier than giving these poor wretches an allow- 
ance from the party funds), and at the same time 
foment the anti-grazier movement in the country, 
they see some chance of posing with success as 
the only champions of the peasantry. The Sinn Fein 
movement aims at uniting all classes and sections 
of Irishmen in the demand for independence: the 
United Irish League exists only to set class against 
class in order that demagogues may flourish. The 
situation demands a firm man and a straight man at 
the Chief Secretary’s Lodge. And Mr. Birrell chooses 
to give a very strong hint to the Irish peasantry to 
justify his jettisoned clauses by making life unpleasant 
to the “‘ planters” ! 


The cattle-driving business is at last recognised by 
the Government to be so serious that extensive prosecu- 
tions have been instituted in Longford. It is a pity 
that the session ended too soon for Mr. Birrell to work 
off some appropriate tags from ‘‘The Deserted Village ” 
in connexion with these acts of tyranny in Oliver 
Goldsmith’s county. The Government have discovered 
an Act of William IV. which, they hope, may enable 
them to discharge the primary duty of keeping order. 
There are certain Acts of Victoria which would be much 
more effectual if put into force. But your Liberal is 
generally a reactionary in moments of difficulty. 


Thanks to the Lords, the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act 
is not quite so bad as the Bill, since a clergyman of 
the Church of England will now not be under even a 
secular obligation to lend his church for one of these 
marriages. This means in effect that those who want 
to marry their dead wife's sister (possibly, sisters, in a 
succession) will seek in vain to be married in church or 
with the Church rite. The opportunity of a few black 


sheep, usually mot incumbents, amongst the clergy will | 


be reduced almost to nil. Also any incumbent. who 
should marry his deceased wife’s sister, a semote 
hypothesis, will have to take his chance of Josing his 
benefice. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London have already published letters deprecating 
the clergy allowing these marriages to take place in 
their churches. Now that the Bill is passed we propose 
to all the parties whom the Act turns into husbands 
and wives that they should have a dinner at the Ritz to 
celebrate their whitewashing. 


Lord Robertson and Lord Atkinson can ignore the 
censures of Mr. Haldane or Mr. Swift MacNeill and 
the Radical newspapers for their speeches on the 
Scottish and Irish Land Bills. Mr. Haldane lectures 
them on the impropriety of making political speeches, 
as they hold judicial office. Mr. MacNeill, a noted 
discoverer of legal mares’-nests, seems to go further 
and ‘to hold that as Lords of Appeal in Ordinary they 
have no right to make speeches at all. Their real 
objection, we imagine, is that Lord Atkinson and Lord 
Robertson make remarkably good speeches; and it 
would be ridiculous if the two lawyers in the House 
who know most about the land laws of their respective 
countries should be muzzled because they vex the 
Radicals. There is no more reason why they should be 
silent than that the Lord Chancellor should be; but 
except for that little difference about the Justices of the 
Peace we have not heard that the Radicals object to 
Lord Loreburn’s speeches. Until they do they might 
leave Lord Atkinson and Lord Robertson alone. 


Lord Milner made a strong protest against the 
Transvaal loan when it came up for discussion in the 
Lords on Tuesday. No man can judge better than he of 
the capacity of the colony to carry this added burden of 
debt. The comparison he drew out between the present 
value of the leading Transvaal mining securities 
and their value a year and a half ago is painfully 
convincing. It is this moment, when the principal and 
only immediate asset of the colony has sunk to half the 
value it stood at eighteen months since, that the 
Imperial Government chooses to encourage the colony 
to add to its indebtedness by guaranteeing a further 
loan of five millions, dead against the wishes of exactly 
the portion of the population who will have to bear the 
burden. Mr. Asquith has admitted that loans to self- 
governing colonies are excusable only in quite excep- 
tional circumstances—one of these extenuating circum- 
stances evidently is the exceptional inability of the colony 
to bear any extra debt. Lord Elgin discreetly did not 
see that any object would be served by his attempting 
to answer Lord Milner. In other words Lord Milner 
silenced Lord Elgin as Lord Rosebery the other day 
silenced the whole Liberal contingent of Peers. 


The Royal Commission on Indian affairs is to be 
confined strictly to the question of decentralisation as 
between the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments and as between the latter and their sub- 
ordinate authorities. Mr. Morley has firmly rejected 
the larger inquisition which would practically have 
placed the Indian Government on its trial before a 
mixed tribunal, with certain loss of prestige whatever 
happened. The inquiry, as limited, has not come before 
it was wanted, and there is a possibility of a result. 
The constitution of the Commission however is open to 
some criticism. With two members from Bombay 
there is no representative of the Northern Provinces— 
the most important in India. Eminently qualified 
persons could be found, notably the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces, whose personal 
qualities have kept them free from the general unrest. 
Mr. Dutt has presumably been selected as one of the 
less violent of a class who denounce the Government to 
which they owe everything. He is a voluminous writer 
whose appointment would be more intelligible if one 
of the purposes of the Commission were statistical 
accuracy. 


Another week has been spent at the Hague in incon- 
clusive talk. The latest news is that the existence of 
the permanent Court of Arbitration is in jeopardy. If 
it succumbs in the struggle we shall not mourn its 
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disappearance from the programme, for we have always 
maintained that a particular tribunal would answer much 
better than a general and permanent one. The diffi- 
Cultiés inherent in trying to induce the whole world to 
agree on compulsory subjects for arbitration always 
appeared too formidable to be overcome successfully. 
e prospect of failure is laid at the door of the Germans, 
but, as we have pointed out before, you cannot score 
both off the Prime Minister and the Germans. Not even 
the English politician is so illogical as to argue ‘‘ Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s proposal was absurd, 
but the wicked Germans have rendered it abortive ”. 


This week Bulgaria celebrates the twentieth anni- 
versary of Prince Ferdinand’s accession, and this is 
evidently no mere formality. Prince Ferdinand has 
maintained himself in a most difficult position with 
tact and firmness. It is almost forgotten now that 
though he accepted the position to which he was elected 
twenty years ago, yet he only secured the Great 
Powers’ confirmation of his election by Turkey in 1896. 
Russia indeed maintained for years that she had a right 
to nominate the Bulgarian ruler, but this assumption 
was resolutely resisted, and the Prince has now esta- 
blished his right and also given proof of his capacity in 
every direction. The congratulatory telegram from the 
Austrian Kaiser is clear evidence of his tact and discre~ 
tion in steering a difficult course. He has also secured 
the Roumanian Alliance. 


Of course it is not possible for any ruler of Bulgaria 
to exercise complete control over the bands which 
infest Macedonia. It says a good deal for Prince 
Ferdinand that he has been able to prevent any open 
hostilities on the part of his people. But he has 
managed to impress the world with a sense of his own 
moderation which will go a long way towards recom- 
mending Bulgarian claims in Macedonia. The Bulgars, 
With many faults, are an industrious and self-reliant 
race with great capacities for hard work. They have 
an army, all told, of 375,000, which is enormous con- 
sidering the small population, 4,750,000, and this army 
is well drilled and equipped and particularly strong in 
musketry. If they would eliminate assassination as a 
recognised move in the political game, they would be 
Worthy of active sympathy. 


The French Ministry has at length agreed to give 
General Drude as many men as he wants, but will 
not go the length of allowing hima free hand. He 
will have now under his orders apparently about four 
thousand men, but it is very doubtful whether that will 
allow him to make counter-attacks, even if the Ministry 
approve, which they do not appear likely todo. The 
watchword is to be still the mandate of Algeciras and 
not a step beyond. The mandate was however hardly 
designed to meet existing conditions in Morocco. From 
the latest accounts of severe fighting at Casablanca on 
Wednesday and Thursday the French troops there 
appear to have had enough to do to hold their own 
against renewed Moorish attacks. The tribes are 
assembling around Casablanca in great numbers, more 
than twelve thousand holding positions in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


Meanwhile Mulai Hafid seems to be making good 
progress. As for the lawful Sultan, no one knows 
whether he is alive or dead ; so to allocate the titles of 
king and pretender is noteasy. So far as protestations 
serve, Mulai will be ‘‘the mildest Sultan going”, but 
he is hardly his own master. It suits his book to 
attribute the disturbance at Casablanca to the existing 
misgovernment. But when he gets an army behind 
him, he may find himself at once its commander and its 
servant. The tribes he gathers together may demand 
to be led against the infidel. If so, and if he adopts 
wise tactics, he may make things extremely unpleasant 
for the French. Our own position is not altogether 
pleasant, for our subjects at Tangier have been 
demanding a British warship. No one, in fact, feels 
confident in the capacity of France to protect European 
interests. A bolder front might serve her better. She 
should try to look as if she liked it. 


One unhappy result of the persecution and scatter- 
ing of the religious orders in France is seen to-day in 


Morocco. It is very clear from the accounts received 
that the French have been in straits for want of 
nurses. The services of foreign volunteer nurses have 
been necessary in a comparatively petty campaign, 
the numbers engaged being very few. This shows 
that the French army is at present without an organised 
staff of nurses. How does this happen in an army 
which is gerierally understood to be now very carefully 
organised, even to details? The explanation is simple. 
The nursing has always been done by sisters of the 
religious orders, many of them ladies of high rank. 
But these have been turned out into the street by the 
French Government and scattered to all parts. And 
there is none to take their place. No doubt by the 
attraction of pay the War Minister will organise a 
nursing bodyin the end; but’in the meantime the army 
in Morocco suffers. 


Frenchmen must have read with alarm the report by 
M. Monis on the investigations of the Commission 
into the cause of the explosion on the Iéna last March. 
The importance of the report consists more in its 
strictures on the general condition of the French navy 
than in its finding as to the specific cause of the explo- 
sion. As to this, it is stated that it was caused by the 
spontaneous combustion of ‘‘B” powder placed in a 
magazine underneath the dynamo compartment, where 
the temperature is always very high. The ‘‘B” powder 
magazine was connected with the Mack powder maga- 
zine, and the combustion spread froin one to the other. 
This defect in construction is commented on severely, 
and the report declares that the naval authorities, when 
confronted with the consequences, endeavour merely to 
furnish an official defence in the interests of the con- 
tractors. The army is said to control its powder factories 
in the minutest details, but the navy has no other anxiety 
than to protect its powder and saltpetre from disquieting 
reports and inspection. 


All that has been surmised or asserted as to the disor- 
ganisation and enfeeblement of the navyis borne out 
by the report. The Commissioners say they have met 
with nothing but antagonisms and divisions in the Navy, 
and that administrative anarchy reigns in the organi- 
sation. Naval contractors, engineers, and combatant 
officers act in complete independence of each other. 
There is no superior authority to unite them in co-ordi- 
nate action. The growing enfeeblement of the naval 
forces is stated as a fact : ‘‘ the heartrending inefficiency 
of the central power” as the cause. ‘‘ It is the system 
of irresponsibility and general indifference that leads to 
disasters such as that of the Iéna, and will bring more 


‘in its train.”” This prophecy would naturally be fulfilled 


in a state of things so described. The Commissioners 
call on France to swear to re-establish authority, dis- 
cipline, vigilance and responsibility. Does France stil! 
retain the virtue to make the oath if taken effective ? 


It does not require the grasp of a Stubbs or a 
Mommsen to gauge the value of the historical evi- 
dence adduced by M. Laur to support his story 
about Bismarck and Gambetta. In fact it looks now 
most suspiciously like another faux pas made by the 
‘*Times” in pursuit of a holiday sensation. The 
cumulative testimony against the meeting ever having 
taken place at all was practically conclusive before, and 
now we have the direct statement of Bismarck himself 
brought into court by Dr. Kohl, who supervised the 
publication of the letters of Bismarck and Count Henckel, 
to the effect that no meeting ever took place. We can 
commend the skill of M. Laur, who wove out of the 
exiguous material he possessed so portentous a story, 
but we cannot say much for the critical capacity which 
allowed it to go forth to the world with the imprimatur 
of the Times”. 


Everyone must regret the death of the lancer who 
was killed in the accident at the cavalry manceuvres. 
We regret it as we regret a miner’s death in a pit 
explosion, a platelayer's on the line, a factory hand 
caught in the wheels, or a sailor drowned. We are 
bound to do our utmost to lessen the risk of dangerous 
trades; but danger there must always be, and none 
knows it better or faces it more easily than the 
workman. Soldiering in peace is not a dangerous 
trade, and if manceuvring cannot be carried out it 
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conditions approximate to those of war—and it is of 
no use otherwise—without certain danger, it is false 
sentiment to lament an injury or even a life lost with 
an ecstasy never moved by the commonplace loss of a 
sailor or a miner or a navvy. 


The essence of cavalry action is rapidity of move- 
ment and surprise, and this accident was due to 
neither side appreciating until too late how close it 
had drawn to the other. This collision of cavalry, on 
favourable ground in mere manceuvres, shows how 
entirely wrong are those, Lord Roberts among them, 
who have been teaching as the lesson of the South 
African war that charges and actual collisions of cavalry 
were things of the past. General Haig, the new 
Director - General of Cavalry, and his school have 
always withstood this teaching, and insisted on the 
possibility in the future as in the past of cavalry sur- 
prising and riding down troops otherwise engaged. 


Whether the Home Office wishes or not, it is evident 
that it has not yet done with the Edalji case. The new 
circumstances which have happened during the week 
are as dramatic as those by which the Home Office was 
forced to reconsider the case of Mr. Beck and institute 
the inquiry which led to his rehabilitation and his 
pecuniary compensation. If the committee appointed 
by Mr. Gladstone censured the Staffordshire police for 
their conduct of the case against Mr. Edalji and de- 
clared that though his innocence had not been proved 
neither had his guilt, what is to be said on these 
terrible maimings of animals recommencing at Great 
Wyrley when it is absolutely impossible that Mr. Edalji 
can be the perpetrator ? 


Only on one wild supposition can Mr. Edalji have 
anything to do with these crimes : the supposition that 
he is associated with the criminal though his hand does 
not appear in the deed. To test this it is necessary to 
capture the actual criminal. But it is hopeless to expect 
that the Staffordshire police after their exhibition of 
stupidity and bewilderment will succeed. The Home 
Office has covered them long enough ; and it is time the 
Scotland Yard detectives were set to work with all the 
information which the friends of Mr. Edalji assert they 
have at their use for discovering the real criminal. 
This is the least that is due to Mr. Edalji. With the 
arrest of the criminal Mr. Edalji’s positiox would be 
cleared up. 


It is not a matter of any importance, even from the 
trade-union point of view, whether the Society of 
Engineers do or do not send delegates to the Congress 
to be held at Bath next Monday. There will be still 
plenty of delegates left to do a great deal of unneces- 
sary talking. The Engineers are right in believing that 
the affairs of trade unions can now be managed quite 
well by responsible leaders without a cheap imitation 
of Parliament. The assertion of the Engineers’ secre- 
tary that the secession has no political or other impor- 
tance is quite credible. Very probably the reason is 
nothing more than some personal quarrel or jealousy 
between the Congress officials and those of the Engineers’ 
Society. Some newspapers have greatly exaggerated 
the affair. 


The report of the Committee of Architects—a very 
strong committee including Sir Aston Webb—ap- 
pointed to examine into the condition and safety of 
S. Paul’s Cathedral is reassuring. The architects 
conclude that no extensive remedial works are neces- 
sary ; that the building is safe for the present, though 
the nature of the subsoil and the changes wrought by 
human agency will make systematic watching with 
periodic reports necessary. Inthe view of the com- 
mittee the County Council's diversion of the proposed 
sewer meets the objection rightly taken at the time. 


Poor Homburg is terribly in the shade : for the Royal 
Absence Homburgers have now to console themselves 
with Sir John Brunner. It is Sir John Brunner who is 
master of ceremonies at Homburg now and watches 
over the golf. What bitterness it must be to Homburg 
to read that King Edward sat down by a putting-green 
and followed the play eagerly—at Marienbad. Beau 
Brunner no doubt makes up for much—but his star 
has not made him Royal, neither can his money nor 
his honours do this. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. 


“TRE rumour which has made its appearance this 
week, to the effect that King Edward and the 
Tsar are to meet in some undefined spot, if unsupported 
by facts, is at least in sympathy with the spirit of the 
moment. But in any case it may be safely assumed 
that some sort of agreement with Russia is on the 
stocks and will before long be published to the world. 
What the exact nature of this may be it is of little use 
to speculate; if it be not more original in its terms 
than the arrangement recently published between Japan 
and Russia, the world will not be greatly disturbed. 
But the relations between this country and Russia are 
very different from those which the Far Eastern war 
has imposed upon the recent antagonists, and we may 
rather anticipate a change in Russian policy as its result 
so far as we are ourselves concerned than the stereo- 
typing of an existing situation. 

It would be fatuous to found great hopes upon any 
agreement, for the stability of all such arrangements 
is determined by the necessities of every case rather than 
by previous resolutions however excellent. We know 
by long experience how little effect sentiment either 
hostile or friendly has upon the relations of States, and 
even though Great Britain and Russia may be deter- 
mined to bury the hatchet for good, inevitable causes 
might force them asunder in the end. Nothing could 
be worse than the constant state of irritation and an- 
tagonism in which Russia and England have stood to 
one another, except perhaps the ill-directed and ill- 
informed sympathy with the Revolutionary party which 
for a time had a spurious vogue among us. But to 
leap from this into anything like an entente and to 
believe that such a condition could be lasting might 
in the end be even more injurious than the petty 
nagging. 

Unfortunately we have found ourselves in opposition 
to Russia throughout the East for many years, and 
this antagonism has not been confined to one sphere ; it 
has spread from Constantinople to Pekin. At one 
time it has been more acute in the Near, at another in 
the Far East. But it has always been there, and so far 
as we are concerned that and little else has composed 
the Eastern Question. We have recently apprehended 
other antagonists in other directions, but the Eastern 
Question can never be altogether laid, and the only 
problem is, not whether it may reappear but when and 
where. If any agreement could really be arrived at 
by which the opposition of Russia could be eliminated 
for ever on reasonable terms, then we might indeed 
look forward to its publication with hopes which, as 
things are, would be clearly extravagant. 

As Russian pressure has been felt almost equally in 
the Near, the Middle and the Far East, we might have 
hoped that by mitigating or abandoning our claims in 
one direction we might secure ourselves in another. 
Unfortunately from the British point of view the three 
spheres are not isolated but interdependent, and herein 
lies the principal difficulty in the way of a really satis- 
factory entente with Russia. 

Looked at superficially, recent events in the Far East 
appear to have made it easier for us to approach one 
another, but the theory will hardly bear examination. It 
is, we are well aware, common enough to hear experi- 
enced Anglo-Indians express the belief that the alliance 
with Japan and her subsequent victory have taken the 
pressure off the Indian frontier for a generation. But 
it would in fact be contrary to all experience, either of 
natural or historical phenomena, to assume that to stop 
up one outlet for a great moving force relieves its pres- 
sure elsewhere. If the need for advance and expansion 
be really present in Russia, then the attempt to break 
out must be made from time to time. Of course it may 
be that the expansion of Russia east and south has been 
to a certain extent artificial. She may have been pushed 
on by the ambitions of generals and statesmen. It may 
be that this is not a case of the vital necessities of a 
nation. There may be room and to spare for the 
energies of her population to expend themselves within 
her existing boundaries. But however large her boun- 
daries, nothing can check the attempt at advance so 
long as this immense congeries of territory possesses 
no ice-free escape. 
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So far as the Far East is concerned Japan is now 
installed at the particular outlet selected by Russia as 
the least troublesome to obtain. Thereby, it is true, we 
have been relieved of certain apprehensions in China. 
Russia is no longer in a position to shut the door upon us 
there, but, even with the open door maintained, we may 
find Japan before long a far more dangerous competitor 
than Russia ever could have become. Our other 
arrangements with Japan have also for a time stereo- 
typed our naval predominance in those waters, and 
thereby we are relieved of any apprehension regarding 
communications in Asia with India and our Eastern 
possessions. There can also be no doubt that the 
reforms of Lord Kitchener have reconstructed a far 
stronger force in India, and one more capable of resist- 
ing attack or of initiating it than any we have pre- 
viously possessed. Russia will probably therefore be 
content to leave India alone for the present ; yet, if we 
think any kind of arrangement we may enter into will 
remove all pressure in that direction, we make a mistake. 
However, so long as Afghanistan remains well governed 
as at present, we have an additional safeguard there, 
and may prudently look elsewhere for the risk of collision 
with Russia in Asia. 

This of course can be nowhere else than in Persia ; 
here it has been for long apparent that the pressure 
must in the end be great, because a large portion of the 
country is already practically under Russian control. 
In fact we have abandoned any claim to regulate the 
destinies of Northern Persia ever since Lord Salisbury 
declined the loan which we might have advanced. We 
have always held that policy to be ill-advised, though 
we must now accept the inevitable. But the advance 
of Russia further south would be evidently inadmissible. 
It is hardly necessary to argue that her establishment 
on the Persian Gulf would in the end be as dangerous 
to us as her absorption of Afghanistan. It would take 
us in flank at a most vulnerable point and would compel 
us to double our naval force in those waters. We have 
therefore to watch Mesopotamia and the Euphrates 
Valley as closely as Persia itself and can clearly allow 
no weakening of our guard there. In the same way 
anything like a condominium in Persia is to be strongly 
deprecated ; nothing could be so prolific in grounds of 
quarrel, and it might in the end saddle us with a pos- 
session which would have nothing but an artificial 
boundary to round it off. Persia indeed is a more 
fruitful field for an agreement than any other part of 
Asia, and it is there that agreement is most desirable, 
but must also from the nature of things be least stable. 

There remains the East of Europe, and we cannot 
see that there, any more than in the regions we have 
already discussed, the prospects for permanent arrange- 
ment are encouraging. Russia may be for the moment 
desirous of collecting her energies in order to settle 
internal disorders, and for that reason may be holding 
aloof for a time from external complications. Or it may 
be that she will now for a time abandon the line of 
advance in the Far East and concentrate her attention 
on the solution of the Balkan problem. Not very 
long ago there was a good deal of loose and ill-con- 
sidered talk about leaving Russia a free hand in Eastern 
Europe on condition of her agreeing to retire from her 
rivalry with us in Asia. In the first place, it is very 
difficult for nations to retire from situations which are 
the results of their geographical position ; in the second, 
we cannot pretend to settle the affairs of the Near 
East with Russia alone ; and in the third, those who 
talk glibly about ‘‘letting Russia have Constanti- 
nople ” fail to realise the predominant position in which 
she would at once be placed by the possession of that 
unequalled stronghold. Not only would it be a con- 
stant menace to the Eastern Mediterranean and to the 
nearest route to the East, but, with unimpeded access 
to the Black Sea, the Power that holds both Con- 
stantinople and the Black Sea would have every facility 
for attacking its enemies and retreating to refit its ships 
in absolute safety. 

Therefore in every direction in which Russia desires 
expansion, we may be compelled to oppose her when it 
comes to the point. For the moment it may suit us 


both to pretend it is not so ; the better relations she can 
establish with us the better we shall be pleased. But 
we shall view with apprehension anything in the nature 


of an arrangement which induces us to relax for a 
moment the vigilance which we are bound to maintain 
in every quarter where interes‘. are antagonistic. We 
fear that this is one of the cases in which the funda- 
mental conditions are against a permament agreement, 
though there is none of which we should more gladly 
welcome a satisfactory settlement, could it be done. 


INDIAN REFORM. 


HE reforms in the system of representative 
government in India foreshadowed in the Budget 
speech have now taken a definite shape. They are 
distinguished by the moderation and caution which 
have characterised all Mr. Morley’s policy. This is 
apparent both in the nature of the measures themselves 
and in the time selected for their publication, when the 
end of a prolonged session reduces the opportunities 
for inflammatory rhetoric and embarrassing interroga- 
tions by self-appointed ‘* members for India”’. 

The scheme is still in the preliminary stage of dis- 
cussion. Certain general principles and an outline 
of the measure as adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment and approved by the Secretary of State have 
been set forth with some necessary detail, and the 
various local Governments have been asked to examine 
the proposals and to suggest the machinery best suited 
to carry them into effect. These inquiries are expected 
to last six months, which might easily be extended, 
seeing what complicated issues are raised. It is 
well this should be so. There will be time for the 
atmosphere to clear, the present disturbance of the 
people’s minds to subside, and the new measures to be 
introduced under conditions which will not allow the 
party of sedition to claim them as the outcome of 
panic. 

The scheme now presented is a wise and statesman- 
like effort to remedy a faulty system and remove 
defects which have become a sougee of positive danger. 
That system was designed by Lord Ripon to encourage 
a healthy form of local self-government, by placing 
in the hands of qualified communities the control of 
matters in which they were directly and exclusively inter- 
ested. It has been used to reach entirely different 
ends. The fundamental evil of the present political 
movement is that it is in bad hands, confined to small 
groups which are dominated by noisy demagogues and 
professional agitators in no way representative of the 
great body of the people, but in aims directly opposed 
to its interests and wishes. By their energy, organi- 
sation and unscrupulous methods these people have 
attained a false prominence. The faulty construc- 
tion of such representative systems as at present 
exist has enabled them to obtain in a great propor- 
tion of elected bodies—boards and councils—a pre- 
dominance which has no relation to their numbers, 
to the exclusion of classes and interests of real im- 
portance who not only remain without spokesmen but 
are misrepresented so as to seem the supporters of 
persons whom they mistrust and to whose objects and 
methods they are violently opposed. In addition to 
these defects Lord Ripon’s system failed—if it ever 
tried—to secure the support and assistance of the 
recognised and natural leaders of the people. Indians 
of this class will not submit themselves to popular 
election ; many of them could not take an active part 
in administrative work, but all if properly approached 
would assist by advice and influence, attracted by the 
dignity of close relations with the supreme Government 
and its high officers. The Councils of the Viceroy and ot 
the Provincial Governors, as an analysis of the figures 
discloses, have become ‘‘a virtual monopoly” of the 
professional classes—lawyers, journalists, and school- 
masters—to the exclusion of the classes possessing a 
material interest in the country. 

The object of Mr. Morley’s reform is to secure true 
and fair representation of all orders and to attract into 
public life some of the superior classes whom the 
present conditions exclude, to bring the people of every 
grade into closer relations with the ruling race, and 
to associate the feudatory chiefs and the territorial 
magnates of British India with the Governor-General 
in the guardianship of common and imperial interests. 
In this way a better understanding can be established 
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between the Indian peoples and the supreme Govern- 
ment, the objects and wishes of all classes become 
better known, and the mischievous efforts of the 
seditious organisations be neutralised. 

The means proposed to secure these ends are two- 
fold. The first is the formation of advisory councils 
with functions consultative. The chief one would be an 
Imperial Council consisting of about sixty members, 
with whom the Viceroy could confer, either col- 
lectively or individually, in a private, informal and 
confidential manner. The members would include 
about twenty ruling chiefs, and a suitable number of 
territorial magnates from all the provinces. Such an 
assembly would be in accordance with the traditions of 
oriental polity. The independent chiefs, besides acting 
as advisers, could arrange to co-operate within their 
own limits with the British Government in matters of 
common interest, and all councillors alike would form 
an agency for the diffusion of correct information upon 
the acts, intentions, and objects of the Government. 
These ‘‘ Imperial Councillors” would all be appointed 
by the Viceroy. Provincial councils on somewhat 
similar lines would be formed under every local Govern- 
ment. The nucleus of these would be the great land- 
holders of every province who occupied seats on the 
Imperial Council. To these would be added repre- 
sentatives of the smaller landholders and of the com- 
mercial, industrial, capitalist and professional classes, 
including non-official Europeans, all to be nominated 
by the local Governor for the Viceroy’s approval. The 
functions would be analogous to those of the Imperial 
Council—but for some unexplained reason the Govern- 
ment of India seem to prefer in this case collective 
deliberation or individual consultation by letter only, 
both of which arrangements are open to question. It 
seems also a defect that in no council has provision 
been made for the selection of the head of any 
of the great religious bodies, either as councillor or 
as’ member of the electorate. Among Mohammedans 
this would be specially useful. The reservations of the 
scheme are no less important. There is to be no 
surrender of the paramount British power. The execu- 
tive authority is excluded from the scope of the advisory 
councils. The initiative in every case rests with the 
Viceroy or: Provincial Governor and the proceedings 
ate confidential. While the principles and rules of the 
Government are open to discussion, the actual adminis- 
tration remains as before in the hands of its own officials. 

The second measure is the enlargement of the present 
Legislative Councils so as to admit due representation 
of various classes and interests which under the present 
system receive no recognition. This is qualified by the 
essential condition that the Government must possess 
a standing majority large enough to secure it against 

contingency. It is idle, the letter observes, to 
dissemble the fact that two men cannot wield one 
sceptre. Very elaborate provisions are required to 
secure the due representation of minorities, and these 
precautions extend to the constitution of the various 
inferior units such as rural and municipal boards, who 
must in some cases act as an electorate. Naturally 
details of this nature are left to the local Governments 
to work out. 

The scheme thus outlined has in it the elements of a 
useful and necessary reform. In the superior councils 
it is calculated to establish closer relations between the 
Government and the chiefs and people. As a practical 
measure and in the local boards its success will depend 
on whether it will find, or be able to create, a true and 
upright public spirit which will induce Indians of all 
degrees to undertake voluntarily and discharge efficiently 
duties which carry with them no reward or compensa- 
tion other than the public good and the esteem of their 
fellows. Hitherto, even under favourable conditions, 
local self-government has hardly shown any general 
or conspicuous manifestation of such a spirit. Among 
the ruling chiefs the case is different. A recognition of 
their responsibility, a feeling of patriotism, and a 
genuine anxiety for the welfare of their subjects has 
atisen and is spreading widely. Among the Indian 
nobility and magnates in British territory there will be 
no lack of qualified councillors. The success of the 
advisory councils will turn on the tact and statesman- 
ship of the British rulers. 


THE UNIONIST PARTY AND THE TARIFF 
GROUPS. 


T= was a time when Tariff Reform was} so 
to speak, a cave in the Unionist party. Those 
who were fighting the battle had then to assert thetti- 
selves and at the risk of unpleasantness and in dis 
regard of what seemed like party discipline to insist 
that the candidates chosen in their constituencies wére 
convinced advocates of Tariff Reform. That day has 
passed. Tariff Reform is no longer a cave’; it ig a 
vital and unalterable part of Unionism. Mr. Balfour, 
were he to return to power to-morrow, could no moré 
shirk Tariff Reform than he could assent to the dis- 
establishment of the Church. Again and agaiti’ Hie 
has pledged himself to its cardinal features, and the 
Unionist candidates chosen are those who can support 
their leader in this respect. What matter then that a 
handful of Unionists hesitate as yet to repeat the exatt 
formule acceptable to the Tariff Reform League? No 
policy enunciated in Opposition has ever yet received’ the 
complete and unanimous approval of the party which is 
to carry it into effect. When once the acceptaticé of a 
policy by the leader and the overwhelming majority of 
the party has been assured, so that it becomes’ a fixed 
‘* plank” in the party platform, it is a mere waste’ of 
energy to bother about the exact shades of opinivi 
of a small minority. Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Bowlés; 
and the other Free Trade Unionists remain supportets 
of Mr. Balfour and that is enough. Their dissent from 
one feature of his policy, though it be the principal 
feature, cannot affect the main issue. For Unionists 
as a whole the prime business of the moment is to 
discredit and to drive from power a dangerous Ministry. 
No one will deny that Lord Robert Cecil and the other 
‘Free Fooders”’ who remain within the Unionist 
party are able and willing to render most valuable 
assistance to this end. It is for them to consider their 
position, not for us, and so long as they give their 
support to a party whose first object in‘ construction 
is to reorganise the fiscal policy of the country on 
lines which Mr. Balfour has again and again explainéd, 
we can see no sense in worrying them as the Unionists 
of Norwood would seem to have been worrying Mr. 
Bowles. ‘‘ Differences of opinion”, Mr. Balfour has 
said with great practical wisdom, ‘‘ there must be, but 
if properly treated they tend to diminish. Old frietfds 
come together: those who agree on ninety-nine things 
out of a hundred are prepared to agree on the hundredth, 
but only if the two parties treat each other with tolerance, 
with equity, with consideration, with charity.” 

The truth is that the Unionist party, leaders and rank 
and file alike, have something far better to do at this 
moment than lend themselves to a series of petty 
persecutions within their own ranks. They have to 
elucidate their policy and answer some perfectly reagon- 
able questions. Especially must they set themselves to 
deal frankly with the electorate upon such matters as 
the taxation of food. In what respects and how far 
are the expenses of the household likely to be affected 
by such a policy as Mr. Balfour has enunciated? This 
aspect of the question can be dealt with honestly with- 
out going into details which can only be decided after 
full and free consultation with colonial Ministers. Lora 
St. Aldwyn’s registration duty on wheat, which Mr. 
Ritchie stupidly abolished, left the consumer not one 
penny the worse, while it benefited the revenue to the 
extent of something like 24 millions sterling. The reiti- 
statement of the principle of this registration duty, and 
its application to food-stuffs generally, would be the 
natural first step of a Unionist Ministry intent upon 
fiscal reform. The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be immediately provided with funds necessary for a con- 
structive policy in regard to such urgent matters as agti- 
cultural development and railway rates; the consumer 
would be in no way penalised ; and by the adoption of a 
preferential rate for colonial food-stuffs the way would 
be immediately open for a friendly mutual tariff arran 
ment with the colonies. It is not to be-forgotten that 
all the colonies have formally asked for is an exemption 
from such revenue taxation as is adopted in British 
interests, evety utterance of colonial Ministers 
goes to show that, with such a basis of negotia- 
tion aS would be provided by British registration 
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duties after the manner of Lord St.:Aldwyn’s duty of 
1902,there would be no difficulty in bringing the various 
states of the British Empire into cordial commercial 
relationship and stimulating their productiveness to the 
mutual benefit of all. 

To judge from Mr. Asquith’s recent speech in Wilt- 
shire Ministers are in a bad way for argument on 
these heads. The Colonial Conference, he said, had 
yielded one very good result ; it had led to the accept- 
ance of the principle that ‘‘ the fiscal system of each 
self-governing part of the Empire must be primarily 
determined by what the majority of its inhabitants con- 
sider to be its own economic interests’. And he went 
on to congratulate himself and the British people that 
as a consequence of the acceptance of this common 
principle we had banged the door on the colonies, while 
they, or at least the Australians, were now engaged in 
banging the door on us. ‘‘And so”, he added, ‘‘ we 
parted excellent friends”. It is a strange kind of 
friendship. Indeed it is the sort of friendship which 
may very well end in breaking up the Empire. We 
know there are Unionists who blame Australia for the 
course she is taking. We do not agree with them. 
Australian Ministers, fresh from a general election, 
came to this country and said in effect to Mr. Asquith 
and his colleagues: ‘‘ Let us come to a friendly give- 
and-take arrangement on the basis of treating each 
other as members of the same family—that is to say, 
treating each other better than we treat the foreigner. 
For the purposes of our revenue and in the interests of 
our national upbuilding we must have duties against 
British goods, but we are ready and anxious to discuss 
with you the means by which your trade interests in 
Australia may best be promoted, especially in competi- 
tion with the foreigner, if you will reciprocate by a 
similar regard for our trade interests in the United 
Kingdom in competition with Denmark, the United 
States and other continental producers.’’ That appeal 
was summarily rejected by British Ministers. Hugging 
an ancient dogma they sent colonial Ministers back to 
their several colonies to pursue their own isolated 
interests as best they could. The Australian tariff is 
the inevitable result, and we cannot see that British 
Ministers and the British people have any ground for 
surprise, much less indignation, if Australia does pre- 
cisely what British Ministers by their policy invited her 
to do. 

The Free Trade view, according to Mr. Asquith, is 
that the economic policy of every self-governing part of 
the Empire must primarily be determined by the view 
of their own economic interests held by the majority of 
the inhabitants. But when a self-governing colony, 
Australia, acts on this view, Free Traders object. ‘‘We 

ee”, says a well-known Free Trade member, “that 
Australia, as a self-governing colony, is entitled to 
arrange her tariffs to please herself; but if she pleases 
to make arrangements which injure us, she ought to 
be told so plainly. Further, this country is entitled to 
make its own financial arrangements ; and there is 
no evident reason why we should not threaten to 
retaliate by depriving Australia of the privileges she 
now enjoys of being able to issue loans here which are 
capable of being used for trustee investments. We 
repeat this suggestion, as the best form of retaliation.” 
This is the sort of imperial reciprocity to which those 
who reject a preferential tariff are reduced. We say, 
let one part of the Empire give a reciprocal advantage 
to another part; Free Traders say, not a reciprocal 
advantage but a reciprocal injury. Ours is better 
Christianity and better business too. To exclude 
Australian loans from the list of trustee securities 
would stir a bad feeling which would rankle for 
generations. 


THE CONFERENCE NUISANCE. 


T is well to remark at the outset that we are not 
‘thinking of the Hague Conference in particular. 

To suppose so would be natural, for taking it all round 
this is now and will serve for the future as the champion 
specimen of those futile assemblages of humanity 
known as conferences, congresses, associations, or by 
some other noun of multitude of indefinite or no mean- 
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ing. The Hague Conference began before the ordinary 
silly season of conferences in general began. It has 
continued sitting while other assemblies of the same 
type have come and gone. The Federal Conference 
on Education, the British Association, the British 
Medical Association, the International Congress of 
School Hygiene, the Stuttgart Socialist Conference, 
the Esperantist Congress, and others we forget have 
passed. An English judge and some academic lawyers 
are on their way to take part in an amateur reproduc- 
tion of the Hague Conference, known as the Inter- 
national Law Conference or Congress. The solicitors 
are getting ready for tke annual meeting of the Law 
Society. Very soon the newspapers will be full of 
Trade Union Congress and Church Congress talk. 
How many more there may be we will not stay to 
reckon. Of those that have been held and of those 
to be held it is equally true to say of them what the 
Engineers’ Society is saying of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, that they are ‘‘ aged and decrepit, and convey 
a tired feeling to those who attend, and even to those 
who read of them”. This exactly describes the whole 
class. They are aged and decrepit, and it is so evident 
they have outlived every useful or serious function 
that probably it would not now be possible to start 
a new one with any prospect of as long a career as 
some of the older-established ones have had. Reports 
are still given in the newspapers at a length which 
has no correspondence with the interest that is taken 
by anybody in their proceedings. A conference is 
now merely another name for a cheap trip to a pic- 
nic under false pretences. The only reality about it, 
whatever may be the scientific or social or religious 
pretext under which it is held, will always be found to 
be the picnics and the excursions. That is the one 
feature common to them all, and if anyone has the 
taste for cheap tripping and sight-seeing in crowds he 
will probably find it as convenient to indulge it by 
means of a conference as in any other way. It does 
not matter in the least what picnic society with an 
imposing name he joins. If he is a crank on any 
subject, or though hopelessly commonplace and igno- 
rant must splash what he calls his ideas on to paper, 
he will naturally select the conference that gives him 
his opportunity in addition to providing him with the 
picnic. 

Ladies are perfectly indifferent what the professed 
object of the conference may be. They go wherever 
their family connexions happen to take them, and at 
every conference they are the majority. If they had 
not discovered what use from their point of view con- 
ferences can be put to, these assemblies would long ago 
have perished of their own dulness and inutility. This 
is inevitable from the constitution of a conference. It 
is not a conference when subjects are planned out before- 
hand and assigned to specified persons in advance who 
write out formal essays to be read in a public meeting 
as if they were sermons. That may be the idea of the 
French conférence but not of the English conference. 
Instead of the interchange of ideas, discussion, the 
sifting out of good suggestions from bad and the 
testing of everything by practical criticism, one person 
reels off a laboured disquisition and the rest sit as 
passive auditors. All this speechifying has no prac- 
tical object. Nothing is to be done, no decision has 
to be taken, no definite impression is made, and after 
visits to a few sections the listener finds himself in 
a painful condition of mental indigestion. In a few 
years every conference, no matter what its pro- 
fessed object may be, has the same stale old subjects 
before it, and if by that time the pleasure and 
picnicky side of it had not been well organised 
human nature could endure it no longer. This is the 
present condition of all conferences that have sur- 
vived. There seems to be no other way of managing 
them except under the form in which they started, and 
this has now become an empty pretence. The com- 
mittee managers must still pretend that the conference 
has some serious purpose. They cannot expect mayors 
and magnates to invest an openly acknowledged cheap 
excursion with the dignity of municipal patronage. Nor 
would residents give free quarters and board and 
lodging to people who frankly confessed that they 
were taking part of their summer holidays in the form 
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of a conference. The plan therefore is to gather 
together a nucleus of men of reputation persuaded by 
cajolery or badgering into reading papers or giving 
addresses, and this confers on the proceedings the 
necessary air of seriousness. This solemn humbug 
does not impose on anybody ; but when the ritual has 
been duly observed the mayors, and magnates, and 
residents, and the conference, all play the same game 
with zeal and unction. The newspapers would not 
report a picnic but they can report a conference ; and 
the outcome is the columns of sloshy stuff associated 
with the names of perfectly unimportant people to which 
we have become accustomed as the ‘‘ proceedings”’ of 
such and such a conference. There is no other way than 
this to keep conferences alive. Attempt to make them 
a reality: to bring together people to exchange 
informally their real live thoughts on subjects in which 
they are interested. Such simplicity and unpretentious- 
ness would not work. A committee, a few persons 
round a table, may do this; but bring a crowd 
together and try it and you will see the whole thing 
collapse. They simply would not talk about the sub- 
jects they were invited to discuss. The moral is that 
we shall not get anything useful or valuable out of a 
crowd. With the conference crowd we no longer 
expect that we shall, though in its earlier days the 
originators of it had high hopes. We see now that it 
can only be held together by being organised for some- 
thing else than its nominal object. This something 
else is really the picnic and cheap excursion ; but there 
is great disproportion between the means and the end. 
The organisers of these monster gatherings we may 
hope will become disgusted with so much expenditure 
of time and energy for so little purpose. Ordinary 
tourist agencies may then take these festive crowds 
in hand and the Conference humbug at last come to 
an end. : 


THE CITY. 


B lhe er are ous of records, and the directors of the 
Bank of England may claim to have added 
another to the list. Throwing precedent to the winds 
they have retained the Bank rate at 44 per cent. for a 
= exceeding two weeks. Only four times in the 

twenty years has this rate been in existence, and 
then never for more than a fortnight; its establish- 
ment has always been regarded as a stepping-stone 
to a higher or a lower level. It cannot be said to be 
permamently established even now, but that it rules 
against precedent is a sign of the greater elasticity of 
the policy which has governed the Bank of England 
during recent years. A remarkable change has come 
over the money market since the imposition of the 
44 per cent. rate. Bankers have gained confidence, 
and business has proceeded with the freedom which 
usually characterises all their operations. Bills are no 
longer looked upon with suspicion and refused dis- 
count, but accommodation is provided on reasonable 
terms. The Bank of England is thus relieved of 
the burden of buyi all the bills its customers 
may take to it, and is freed from the necessity of 
further advancing its rate as a protection against 
excessive discounting. Contrary to general expec- 
tation, the sudden advance in the rate to 4} per 
cent. has therefore proved a blessing in disguise. It 
has convinced the market that the Bank directors have 
all along had a grasp of the monetary situation, and 
that, as hitherto, “‘the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street” is an institution not to be lightly despised. The 
Secretary of the United States Treasury has now come 
to the relief of the New York money market, having 
announced his decision to deposit Customs receipts 
with the national banks at stated intervals, instead of 
piling them up at Washington and disbursing them at 
random moments. This should assist Wall Street, and 
will at the same time lessen the chances of a gold 
drain to the States in the late autumn. 

In the Stock Exchange the improvement in the 
monetary situation has brought consternation to the 
“‘bears”, and there has been a rush to cover sales. 
The dealers have been caught short of stock and their 
efforts to buy have resulted in a sharp rise in prices. A 


few purchases for the investing public have assisted in 
the movement, and the daily record of business, when 


set down on paper, has given the impression that a 


**hoom” is in progress in the ‘‘ House”. But appear- 
ances are deceptive. The actual amount of stock that 
has changed hands is comparatively small, and only 
the scarcity is responsible for the large appreciation in 
values. It now remains to be seen whether the supply 
will increase proportionately with the demand, and in 
this connexion it has to be remembered that there are 
large blocks of bankrupt stock merely awaiting a favour- 
able opportunity to be realised. Present prices may not 
tempt holders to part, but at any further stage in the 
upward movement this stock may be thrown out. Too 
much reliance therefore cannot be placed upon the 
present movement, which may at any moment receive 
a severe check. On the other hand demands may get 
ahead even of the supply of bankrupt stock. The 
public show a disposition to withdraw money from the 
banks and put it into securities, and the requirements 
of trade no longer absorb all the profits. Insurance 
companies are restoring securities realised to provide 
the losses of the last two years, and the banks are not 
unmindful of the advantages of ‘‘ averaging ” their hold- 
ings of Consols and other investments at present 
prices. Hitherto a want of confidence has been a 
prime factor in restraining Stock Exchange business. 
There have been grave fears regarding the monetary 
position and exagyerated fears as to the actions of 
the Government. The monetary position is no longer a 
source of serious anxiety, and as to the Government, 
Parliament is prorogued and we are thus free for some 
time to come from any mischievous legislation. Individual 
members may use their vacation to_shout sedition and 
threaten capital, but they cannot force the Government 
during that time to endorse their actions. It may be 
therefore that we shall have an outburst of buying that 
will remove all traces of recent liquidations and restore 
the Stock Exchange to a state approaching prosperity. 
There can be no great harm in the investor coming 
forward even if prices are to fall back. All the good 
securities are ‘‘ dirt cheap’’, and to wait in the fear that 
even lower prices may rule is to court disappointment. 

The announcement made that the differences between 
Mr. J. B. Robinson and the Native Labour Association 
have been amicably settled should help to restore con- 
fidence in the ‘‘ Kaffir” market. While the magnates 
were at loggerheads it was not to be expected that the 
public would risk their money in playing a game in 
which they were only the pawns, but now that there is 
a chance of coming in on equal terms the opportunity 
is more likely to be seized. General Botha continues to 
assert that he will find the necessary substitutes for the 
repatriated Chinamen, and there is a growing belief 
that his statements are not merely empty words. It is 
certainly of paramount importance to the Transvaal 
that the mining industry should flourish, and flourish ex- 
ceedingly, and no one should know this better than 
General Botha. It will be strange indeed, then, if he does 
not signalise his accession to power by assisting mine- 
owners to work their properties to the fullest capacity. 
No official announcement has yet been made of a work- 
ing arrangement between the De Beers and the Premier 
Companies, but the course of prices in the last few 
days would seem to suggest that the rumours referred 
to a week ago have some solid foundation in fact. 
Latest advices from Honan give satisfactory results of 
the borehole workings on the property of the Pekin 
Syndicate, and, given more energetic management, the 
company may yet justify the earlier expectations of 
shareholders. The financial position is quite strong, 
and there are speculative possibilities which make the 
shares appear attractive at their present price. 


INSURANCE.—COMMENCING WHEN YOUNG. 


| Bas E assurance is of necessity expensive. Unlike 

fire and accident insurance, a life policy, provided 
the premiums are paid, is, with very few exceptions, 
bound to become a claim at some time or other. Ai fire 
may or may not happen, and a premium paid for fire 
insurance merely covers the risk ; a policy under which 
the sum assured is payable at the death of the policy- 
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holder or at some fixed date in the future is bound to 
involve a payment by the assurance company at some 
time or other. Hence, while a fire policy insuring 
£1,000 may cost as little as 30s. a year, a life policy 
for £1,000 can scarcely cost less than £15 a year, with 
an average annual cost of about 435. 

This comparatively heavy cost of life assurance deters 
a great many people from taking policies for an adequate 
amount. They realise the need of life assurance, but 
are faced with the fact that any adequate provision in 
this way is beyond their means; and even if they do 
take a life policy, it is commonly for too small an 
amount or of a less satisfactory kind than they would 
like. Probably the great majority of men have realised 
both the importance of a substantial life policy and the 
difficulty of paying for it. The remedy is a compara- 
tively simple one if parents would but take the matter 
in hand soon enough, and arrange assurances for their 
children. The ordinary form of these policies provides 
that in the event of death before the child reaches the 
age of twenty-one all the premiums that have been paid 
are returned ; after the age of twenty-one the policy 
comes into force as ordinary life assurance, and the 
sum assured is paid either at death, whenever it occurs, 
or on reaching some selected age, with a proviso that 
in the event of death before that age, but after twenty- 
one, the sum assured is paid. Normally these policies 
participate in profits, and the bonuses begin to accrue 
at age twenty-one. 

The usual arrangement is that the assurance is com- 
menced in childhood ; the rate of premium is exceed- 
ingly small and continues unaltered during the whole 
duration of the policy. The nature of the contract 
will be seen more clearly by an illustration. 

If a child is aged four next birthday an annual 
premium of £11 10s. a year will secure the payment of 
41,000 at death after age twenty-one, with the 
addition of bonuses from age twenty-one until death. 
On reaching age twenty-one the policyholder can select 
to have the sum assured paid on the attainment of a 
selected age, or at death if previous; and if this 
selection be made the premium remains unaltered, but 
the sum assured under the policy is reduced. If it is 
desired to have the money payable at age thirty-five 
the sum assured is no longer £1,000 but £467. If 
it is payable at age forty-five the sum assured is 
“Ee. to £670; and if payable at fifty-five it becomes 

If policies of such amounts as these and payable at 
such ages as these were not commenced until some 
such age as twenty-five, the premiums that would have 
to be paid for them would be more or less prohibitive. 
These deferred assurances for children are really an 
excellent method of securing benefits by easy pay- 
ments. Clearly if the payment of premiums com- 
mences in childhood the number of years through 
which the payments have to be continued is much 
larger than if the premium-paying period were not com- 
menced until later in life. 

The benefit is not limited to the fact that for the 
great majority of people it is much more convenient to 
pay a small sum for many years than to pay a large 
sum for a few years; there is the important further 
consideration that compound interest plays a much 
larger part in policies of long duration than in policies 
of short duration. If £10a year is accumulated at com- 

ound interest at 34 per cent. per annum for fifty years, 
it amounts to £1,310, of which £500 has been paid in 
cash and £810 has been accumulated from interest. 
On the other hand, if the payments have been for 
twenty-five years only, their accumulated amount is 
only £389, of which £250 has been contributed in 
cash and £139 is the result of interest. Thus, by 
commencing policies in childhood, not only are the 
annual payments a great deal smaller, and therefore 
much more convenient to find than if the policy is not 
taken out until late in life, but the total amount which 
has to be paid in cash is a great deal less, since in the 
ene case much and in the other case little is derived 
from interest. 


A “FREAK”. 


posoree who live in remote parts of the country 
seem to think that a man coming from London 
will be bored off his head by ordinary rural things. 
And so he would be, no doubt, if these things—these 
pigs and cows, these buttercups and daisies—were 
going to hem him in for ever. This not being so, 
he resents the notion that his palate can be titillated 
only by such strange and abnormal things as may 
happen to lurk here and there in the neighbourhood. 
But in vain does he try to banish this notion from the 
minds of his entertainers. Vainly does he hint that it 
is just as a refuge from entertainment, in the special 
sense of this word, that he has fled the town. Yesterday 
morning, I was made to walk several miles from the 
village where I am staying, in order that I might see a 
model dairy. There are several dairies within a stone’s 
throw ; but only the model one was deemed worthy of 
my metropolitan eye. Nor, indeed, was I much averse 
from the expedition. A model dairy! The phrase had 
always conjured up for mea pleasant vision of white 
tiles gleaming with a special coolness and whiteness, 
and of a row of unapproachably beautiful and virtuous 
dairy-maids in pink, churning whitest milk, or patting 
yellowest butter, and singing at their work—singing 
folk-songs in clear fresh young voices. Figure, then, my 
bewilderment when I was inducted into the reality—a 
room a-buz with machinery—black iron wheels whirring 
overhead, piston rods, clamps, cylinders, I know not 
what. I didn’t want to know what; but it was all ex- 
plained to me, at my host’s behest, by the man in 
possession, the man at the wheels, a beetle-browed 
man with a red moustache and a peaked black cap and 
a mackintosh suit. Even some milk was shown to me. 
It was being subjected to an elaborate chemical process 
by which any tubercular properties in it would presently 
be detected. Well, I hold no brief for bacilli; and I 
suppose I ought to have rejoiced in the vision of the 
man with the red moustache mounting constant guard 
between them and the villagers. I ought not to have 
seen him as an ogre who had swallowed a row of dairy- 
maids. But that was how I did in my mind’s eye 
clearly see him; and thus, on the way home, my pre- 
tence of enthusiasm for model dairies was so faint as 
to cloud my host’s brow with the conviction that I had 
been merely bored. In the afternoon he was evidently 
pre-occupied by the effort to think of some available 
thing that would stagger me. And it was with a 
pathetic gleam of hope in his eyes that he at 
length advised me to walk up and down the vil- 
lage street, between six and seven o'clock, on the 
chance of seeing ‘‘Moony Henry”, the village 
idict. | assured him that | shared neither the 
oriental reverence for madness nor the medieval knack 
of getting fun out of it, and that I was perfectly con- 
tent with my sight of villagers who were sane. ‘I 
quite understand ”, he said rather coldly, meaning that 
what he quite understood was the futility of dangling 
one rural degenerate before the eyes of a man who 
habitually lived in a place from which he could run 
down to Earlswood ‘‘in no time” whenever the fancy 
seized him. Doubting my power to dispel this illusion, 
I wandered out into the garden. The gardener was 
there, and I began to question him about the flowers. 
My questions may not have been very intelligent, but 
they were prompted by a quite sincere interest. The 
gardener evidently regarded them as but the gasps of a 
fish out of water, the hollow groans of a starving man. 
At length, with an humane glance of compassion, and 
ignoring an inquiry as to whether sweet-peas were or 
were not hardy, he said ‘‘ It’s awful dull hereabouts for 
folks that come from London”, and added that it was 
a pity I had not come last Spring: in the next village 
but one, so he told me, there had been a two-headed 
calf. 1 did not attempt to convince him that my delight 
in a calf was in inverse ratio to the number of its heads. 
I strayed back into the house, idly wondering why the 
majority of mankind should take pleasure in ‘‘ freaks”. 
Certainly, | mused, mankind shows herein, as in so 
many other respects, its inferiority to the brute 
creation. Animals instinctively kill their freaks 
at birth, (The gardener had been bound to con- 


fess that 1 should only have seen the corpse of 
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the two-headed calf.) But human freaks are pre- 
served carefully—many of them for sake of the cash 
they will fetch for their parents from this or that show- 
man. Worse than this, we gladly pay for sight of 
animals which have been artificially degraded from their 
natural estate, elephants rattling tambourines, dogs in 
petticoats pirouetting upon the backs of galloping 
monkeys—all sorts of dumb creatures having in their 
eyes a world of reproach for us, and of terror for their 
ingenious trainers. Worst of all, we eagerly patronise 
human beings who, for sake of gain, have voluntarily 
made freaks of themselves. I sighed, recalling the 
story of the little ‘‘ new boy ” who, being asked by his 
elder schoolfellows what was his father’s profession, 
replied, after a long pause of not unnatural hesitation, 
that his father was ‘‘one of the bearded ladies at 
Mr. Barnum’s”. My host, mistaking my sigh for one 
of ennui, and thinking to brighten me with an urban 
topic, asked me what I thought of the new painter—the 
man who paints in the dark. I caused surprise by 
saying that I hadn’t heard of the gentleman. My host 
assured me that his fame was immense; in proof 
whereof he showed mea printed document which had 
been sent to him. 

It lies before me at this moment. I will not name 
the hero of it, for his ‘‘ dislike to publicity” is insisted 
on by one of the critics therein cited. ‘‘ He never 
exhibits "’, and so coy is he that “‘ his studio is situated 
in the basement of an old mansion in George Street, 
Hanover Square, directly opposite the portico of the 
church where so large a number of the fashionable 
marfiages are solemnised”. But he evidently has, like 
the Ancient Mariner, a glittering eye, in virtue of 
which he stoppeth one in three of the wedding-guests, 
alluring them through the area-railings, down, down 
into a studio by which ‘‘ one is reminded of the gloomy 
abode of Styx”. He “‘ is taking the fashionable world 
by storm with his beautiful work’’, though he “is 
Only thirty-two and at twenty-one could not draw 
at all’. On a separate leaflet appears an imposing 
list of the members of the nobility and gentry 
who have gone down into his cellar, there to sit 
(I quote again from the main body of the docu- 
ment) ‘‘on a chair slightly raised above the level of 
the floor, opposite to the feeble pencil of light”. This 
feeble pencil is no mere symbol of what the artist has 
triumphed over since he attained his majority: it is the 
key to ‘‘the normal conditions under which Parntinc 
CAN BE MOST EASILY DONE”. It is “‘ a scientific means 
of avoiding the strain of portrait - painting”; and 
thereby the artist can ‘‘ with five sittings of one hour 
finish a portrait ready to be removed from the studio 
and hung”. This is ‘‘ about a third to a fourth less 
time than is required by the most dexterous painter in 
the ordinary methods’”’, and a precious boon ‘‘ to busy 
Society folk who during the season have often more 
engagements than they can keep”. ** But”, I think I 
hear Mr. Binyon asking me in a neighbourly way, 
‘‘what sort of portraits are they that are ‘ removed 
and hung’ after so little to-do?” Be re-assured, dear 
neighbour: they are *‘ beautiful works of art that 
might be hung side by side with the masterpieces 
of Rembrandt and Velasquez, and rival them in trans- 
parency, brilliancy and glow of colouring”. There ! 
And ‘fa warm sunny sheen suffuces [!| the whole 
canvas "’—~suffuces, too, doubtless, the possessor. 
“*The price at present is sixty guineas.” Well, for a 
Rembrandt or a Velasquez you would have to pay 
between twenty and a hundred times this amount, 
without having had the fun of the time-limit in the 
cellar. [| doubt whether the great ladies and gentlemen 
who sit to Mr. appreciate the portraits so keenly 
as the fun. They are connoisseurs of life rather than 
of art. And, ere Mr. shall have polished off half 
the aristocracy, belike some other treak will come along 
—some vet newer Rembrandt or Velasquez, who will 
paint you while he stands on his head or (say) in a tank 
of water, requiring only five sittings of five minutes. 
And then, oh then, all the great ladies and gentlemen 
will go flocking to Aim; and Mr. will be left to 
console himself with the honorary degree which Lord 
Curzon, following the precedent set by this year’s 
Encaenia, will doubtless confer on him next June. 

Max 


PAGEANT OF THE SEA.—IV. 


\ JATCH the racing yachts from the water itself at 

Cowes or at Ryde. From the sea near Ryde 
the sight is perhaps more imposing, because the boats 
file away almost to that clean-cut line that moves us 
so deeply no matter how often or in what part of the 
earth or water we look at it, the end of the visible 
world. Over there lies the Light Ship, and round it 
the yachts swing one by one, for their line has grown 
long and straggling and the gaps are wide. I have 
spoken of the swift racers as butterflies, and the 
image seems to fit them well enough in the idea of 
lightness and unsubstantiality as well as of spright 
which it carries. They look fairy light at a little dis- 
tance, but there is nothing on the sea more deceptive 
than these boats in seeming bulk. The largest of 
them looks as if it might well be contained in one of the 
smaller steam packets which ply between mainland and. 
island, in a Stokes Bay boat. But really a Stokes Bay 
boat is scarcely half the tonnage of a racing yacht of 
the ‘“‘Ingomar” class. One forgets the canvas the 
yacht has to carry. This canvas is subject to trans- 
formation scenery strange and wonderful as that of 
the hills and coasts. There was an August race which 
we watched from the sea near Ryde. The ‘‘ Ingomar” 
led the way from the starting point by Ryde to the 
Warner Light Ship. Extent and weight of canvas 
were unmistakable when we were within a hundred 
yards of the yachts. Again, half a mile from the 
starting point, when the yachts were drawn close 
together and getting into line against the signal, the 
mass of sail was most striking. But a few minutes 
later, when instead of this stately group we saw @ 
lengthening line streaming eastward at Spithead, these 
glorious sails were by play of light reduced to shreds 
and tatters. This was when we saw the boats clipped 
out on the sky. As each boat reached the point where 
this was first noticed in regard to the leader, exactly 
the same effect was produced; till presently we were 
looking at a fleet of toy boats not one of which showed 
a whole sail. 

These are random sketches, slight and faulty, of sea 
and land scape which, in its marvellous and delicate 
and quick-changing beauty, has a thrall over all people 
who know the place and care for such scenes and for 
the drama of Nature. I never tried to put into words 
my thoughts and impressions of any scene of natural 
loveliness in England, wood, waste or water, without 
knowing after the attempt that I had failed more or 
less entirely. The best part of our appreciation has no 
language. He that but half sees actually sees and 
enjoys more than the man with twice his power to see 
and appreciate, furnished too with a gift of words, can 
set on paper. This is easily illustrated. Two passages 
of supreme descriptive merit of different quality occur 
to me. Ruskin in ‘The Crown of Wild Olive” 
described the springs of the Wandle before their pollu- 
tion, in a passage which seems as near inspiration as 
anything in our empire of print, lifted up like Shelley’s 
lyrics. The other is those three words in ‘‘ Hyperion” 
—‘* Eve’s one star”. In the one passion, in the other 
art, can go no further. These are master touches in 
the world of words, Yet thousands of ordinary people 
have seen and enjoyed more of the wellhead of a pure 
stream, or of Venus in the afterglow at sundown, than 
is brought out in Ruskin’s passage, in Keats’ crystal of 
word perfection. If, then, the masters fail to tell what 
they have seen and felt, why should we without any special 
art of words make the attempt ? At first thought it seems 
presumption and a useless thing. But I believe that 
would be bad judgment of effort that is instinctive and 
earnest. Earnestness is paramount: one cannot lay 
too much stress on it; enthusiasm for natural and 
national scenery which does not come straight and 
clean from the wells of feeling is odious; a cult of 
nature or of patriotism, the least suspicion of it, would 
be too repulsive. Given the enthusiasm, and the in- 
stinct to tell, it is a kind of duty in those who have had 
intense pleasure from such scenes to help impart a little 
of the gift to others. If we send a few people to find 
the treasure, we discharge some of our debt. Debt and 
duty are terms that properly apply to this, especially 
where the scenes are our own country’s. The delusion 
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that to see and enjoy fine scenery we must go abroad 
may not be so common as it was; still it cheats many 
people, and we should do what is in our power to 
dispel it. English sea, sky and hills soon exhausted of 
their variety and beauty or wanting in either! One 
summer day spent on these waters, or along their 
coast, proves the error. Climb Hengistbury Head and 
look out to sea from the bracken of its summit, or 
inland across the estuary to old Twineham and the 
Forest—this assures a man he need not go beyond 
England for beauty and marvellous colour in unnamed, 
indescribable tint and gradation. Barton Cliffs to the 
west of Hengistbury or Culver on the Island will serve 
as well, or the wooded reaches of the Beaulieu river 
when the tide is in and at the full. I scarcely know a 
spot along this coast or on this sea that will not serve 
the purpose—Netley, Hamble, Hayling, Bembridge, 
Yarmouth, Freshwater. No one could exhaust the 
beauties of England, no eye could be educated above 
them. As this applies to England as a whole, so it 
applies to single counties and districts. The problems 
of origin and destiny, of life, mind and matter, press 
closer on the thoughts of each succeeding generation ; 
but the riddle of beauty, its source and end, is to us at 
times as deep and wonderful as any. Beauty exer- 
cises such a sway over us and is so widely spread upon 
earth and sky and water that we must be in a dark 
mood to question some highness in its purpose and 
end. Never is this riddle of beauty more insistent for 
me than when I think or look at these few miles of 
calm English sea. GeorGce A. B. Dewar. 


SNOW, MOON, AND FLOWERS. 


A JAPANESE friend of mine lived in Paris for a year. 

Waking on a winter’s morning, he found that 
snow had fallen in the night. As a matter of course he 
took his way to the Bois de Boulogne, to admire the 
beauty of the snow upon the trees. What was his 
astonishment, when with his companion, a compatriot, 
he arrived in the Bois, to find it entirely solitary and 
deserted! The two Japanese paid their vows to 
beauty in the whiteness and the stillness of the morn- 
ing, and at last beheld in the distance two other figures 
approaching. They were comforted. ‘‘ Weare not quite 
alone”, they said to themselves. There were at least 
two other ‘‘ just men ” in that city of the indifferent and 
the blind. The figures drew nearer. They also were 
Japanese ! 

Three things above all in the world of nature have 
impressed their charm on the mind and the art of the 
Far East ; the beauty of snow, the beauty of moonlight, 
and the beauty of blossoming flowers. !n each of these 
there is the sense of an apparition ; of a presence and a 
power revealing itself, withdrawn and again renewed. 
And the feeling which prompts the Japanese to go 
out in their multitudes when the snow has made 
the earth white with its ‘ new soft-fallen mask”, or 
when the moon comes glorifying some familiar aspect 
of lake and sea and mountain, or the cloud of blossom 
breaks from the wild cherry trees, is a kind of religious 
emotion or instinct which tells them that in this trans- 
figuring spirit of beauty life vouchsafes perhaps glimpses 
of a purer and intenser reality than everyday vision 
apprehends; and at these manifestations it behoves 
them to be present.or, as the French say, ‘‘ to assist”. 
Behind this feeling lies a whole world of tradition, 
saturated by thought which has its springs in distant 
ages and in Indian wisdom, and flows through countless 
generations of Chinese as well as Japanese poets, 
artists, and philosophers. In Northern China and Japan 
certain trees blossom before the snows are gone, and 
this combination of flowers and snow provides just that 
kind of rare and delicate beauty which moves most 
poignantly the artists of those countries. Already in 
the eighth century such a theme inspired a great poet- 
painter of China, and it was to become one of those 
commonplaces in which an art finds perpetual freshness 
and always new material. So, too, the three asso- 
ciated beauties of Snow, Moon, Flowers became con- 
secrated as a traditional subject for sets of paintings. 

1 will net dwell now on the differences between 


Eastern and Western life, thought, and temperament 
to which the constant choice of such subjects bears 
witness. To each art its own glory. But we cannot 
help recognising in these Asian painters a love for, and 
interest in, the life of things for their own sake, not 
merely for the part they play in ministering to the 
service or enjoyment of mankind, which makes this 
aspect of their art far more modern in feeling than our 
own. European art still betrays the primitive instincts 
and attitude of man at war with nature; snow, rain, 
and storm having for so many centuries been regarded 
as parts of nature’s hindrance and hostility that only 
lately has beauty been discovered in them. Animal 
life has been painted with the interest and the sentiment 
of the huntsman. Flowers have been painted cut and 
bunched in jars, rather than in the living beauty of 
their growth, as they exist for themselves. Landscape 
in the West began with the sense of what is pleasant 
and luxurious in Nature, though as an independent art 
it is rooted mainly in topography. This element is 
strong in that phase of Japanese landscape art which 
is most familiar to us, the colour-prints of Hokusai and 
Hiroshige. But even these artists, representing a 
revolt from the long tradition of Chinese inheritance 
maintained by the aristocratic schools of painting, were 
permeated by the atmosphere of that influence. They 
too must publish their sets of Snow, Moon, Flowers. 

When one thinks of the vast production of landscape 
painting in the Europe of to-day, one cannot help being 
struck by its general lack of power to interest. There 
is abundance of technical skill, of sincere endeavour, 
sporadic hints of beauty. But how rare it is to find 
anything of capacity to gain a permanent or wide hold 
on human interest! Mental anarchy and the con- 
fusion of novelty with originality are at the roots of 
this want. It is not by any means confined to land- 
scape painting. In all our art and literature men avoid 
the subjects that have been treated before, instead of 
treating these afresh. I have wished to draw a hint 
from the Far East, because there alone has tradition 
in choice of subject ruled not only, as with us, in 
religious and legendary themes of art, but in land- 
scape. And the gain, to my thinking, is great. It 
makes for solidarity, it checks the trivial element by 
controlling the response to transient and insignificant 
impressions. It isin no way hampering, for subjects 
such as the associated three I have been writing of, 
which form only one example out of many, leave perfect 
liberty of treatment. Yet at the same time the painter 
will know that his theme will be recognised ; that his 
efforts will not be more than half expended in interest- 
ing his spectators in unfamiliar subject-matter before 
he can arrive at interesting them in his treatment of it ; 
the theme will be one that has already struck root in 
the imagination of a race, and so at once he is set in 
touch with the mind of his public and can play 
lightly upon numberless associations and hardly defined 
emotions. Where novelty is absent from a theme, 
Originality is really tested. A traditional subject is a 
challenge, and tries a man’s best powers. 

We have not the habit of cherishing associations and 
combinations of beautiful things in the symbolic order 
that the Eastern mind finds a necessity. Many of us 
have the delusion that if we go far enough afield, to 
some sufficiently outlandish and unfamiliar region, the 
shock of strangeness will help us to do something fresh 
and alive. And others are infected with the. fond belief 
that only by starving all humana interest out of their 
work will their art be really pure and done from a right 
motive. The result is waste. 

In English landscape—to return to a specific example 
—our earlier painters often chose the same subjects, 
treating them each in his own fashion. They knew 
their native land, and allowed themselves to be 
attracted by its historic places of pilgrimage. Rich- 
mond Hill, Stonehenge, Conway, Knaresborough, 
Bolton Abbey, Bridgenorth—these and other places 
famed for beauty and meaning to Englishmen have 
inspired a succession of fine pictures. Mr. Wilson 


Steer among living men shows his right instinct in 
accepting the challenge of such traditions. But there is 
with us nothing comparable to. the ordered recognition 
of subjects such as the Japanese have found in the 
famous features of their country, still less to.recognitioa 
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of those wider themes endeared by association in the 
sentiment and poetry of the race. 

Yet I have often wondered why a subject like yacht- 
racing at Cowes—to take an obvious instance—has not 
become traditional with our painters. It is capable of 
great variety of treatment, it is full of possibilities of 
beauty, and it appeals to English feeling. At the 
moment I can only recall the series of paintings of this 
subject by Turner, the greatest of our landscape 
painters, as he is the one who most instinctively 
responds to national sentiment and tradition. I mean 
the pictures, more or less unfinished, which now hang 
in the Tate Gallery. To mention these is to bring up 
again the vexed question of the housing of the Turner 
Bequest. These and the other paintings in the Tate 
Gallery are hung there only, I take it, as a tempo- 
rary expedient. The critic of the ‘‘ Tribune” has 
devoted some space to consideration of the arguments 
I gave a fortnight ago in this Review against the 
removal of the Turners from Trafalgar Square. Agree- 
ing with my plea for the maintenance of the idea of 
continuity in art, he thinks that this idea is best carried 
out by mixing old and new in both galleries ; he con- 
siders that unless we have accepted classics at Mill- 
bank to give a tone to the collection, we shall be 
countenancing the divorce between old and modern 
painting which I myself deplored. This would be 
the case if all the modern work at the Tate Gallery 
were obliged to remain there for ever. But if it be a 
recognised thing that the National Gallery is to be 
regularly replenished from Millbank with masterpieces 
sifted from the paintings of recent decades, a relation 
is established between the two galleries, and each pre- 
serves its own character. I submit that the idea of 
continuity is thus exhibited more definitely and reason- 
ably than by a haphazard mixture in both galleries. 
And haphazard it must be if we are to make such rents 
in the history of the British school as the removal of 
the Turners from Trafalgar Square involves. 

LAURENCE BINyON. 


THE GULL AND THE PEACOCK. 
(A Fable in the manner of Gay.) 


A GULL, no longer ranging free, 

Had his abode at Battersea. 
The poet owns he never heard 
How Battersea acquired the bird : 
Whether a storm up river brought him 
Or John Burns, out a-fishing, caught him. 
Suffice it, there he lodged and boarded, 
Eating the fare the park afforded. 
Content with what was near at hand, 
He paced smooth-shaven lawns for sand, 
The grotto served for rocks beyond 
And, for the sea, the Ladies’ Pond. 


One summer evening, rather dull 

As summer evenings are, the gull 

By watching long and striking sharp 

Had brought to bank a six-inch carp. 
Pleased with his prey so bright and flappy 
The gull felt infinitely happy. 

And soon, to make him further proud, 
Collected quite a little crowd 

Of passers-by to see him sup. 


A Peacock happened to come up, 

A much dishevelled fowl, dejected 
Because by brother birds rejected 

To whom his presence was revolting, 
At least till he had finished moulting. 
No mantling glories could he trail, 
He’d scarce a feather in his tail. 


Marking the crowd, he sauntered near 
With mincing step, to see and hear 
All that by them was said or done : 
And hoped, perhaps, for bits of bun. 


But, when he view’d the meeting’s cause— 
‘* Can this”, quoth he, ‘‘ provoke applause ? 
Does man, proud man, descend to watch 
This snob and his ignoble catch ? 

Admire the expioits of a creature 

Who fishes, not by Art but Nature ? 

He’d know, had he been better taught, 
That ‘ Fish in ponds are ready caught’ : 
That not a minnow would he get 

But for the Borough Council's net, 

Which brought the silly fish so near him 
That e’en a common gull could spear him. 
What has he caught, when all is told ? 
The starveling is not even gold. ° 
Moreover, it is under size. 

Ten inches from the fork to eyes 

Is, as all anglers know, the rule— 

All anglers—save this idiot gull ”. 


The gull, cast down by this oration, 

Sat up and wept from sheer vexation. 

But soon, recovering his spirits, 

Said ‘* No one, Sir, denies your merits. 
With you no gull would think of wrangling, 
But, are you, Sir, a judge of angling ?” 

‘* Brought up beneath the eye of Juno, 

I must, of course, know more than you know, 
The peacock said. ‘‘ Of theory 

You know, no doubt, much more than I,” 
Answered the gull ; ‘‘ but, Sir, the fact is 

I doubt your having had much practice.” 

‘* My tail”, the peacock made reply, 

‘* Has furnished many a killing fly. 
Fly-fishing, as you ought to know, 

Is Art. And bottom-fishing low.” 

Says gull, ‘‘ If I may make so bold, 

The splendours of that tail unfold : 

Grant me to see those radiant eyes 

At which e’en lordly salmon rise”. 


” 


Pavo, forgetful, turns about. 

The gull assails him with a shout. 
‘*What ! you decrepit thing, do you, 

A figure ludicrous to view, 

That cannot show the lingering ghost 
Of those scintillant plumes you boast— 
You ragbag of cast finery— 

Do you presume to lecture me ? 

Go! and rub Tatcho on your crupper 
And leave me to my well-earned supper.” 


Home-keeping Poets ! who, like me, 
Care little for publicity, 

Who only scribble odds and ends 

To please yourselves and private friends, 
If it befall, as may at times, 

That some sour critic damn your rhymes, 
Hold you convict of plagiarism 

(The common cant of criticism), 

And at your poor achievements spurn, 
Do not, for that, lose heart and burn, 
Before you let him check your mirth 
Examine his opinion’s worth. 


Critics, ere now, have been suspected 
To be, themselves, of the rejected. 
If there were something he could do 
He’d have no time to sneer at you, 
And why should his opinion fetter 
Yours, quite as good, and maybe better ? 
For you, in spite of critic stuff, 
What you think good is good‘enough. 
Ceci. S. Kent, 
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GOING OUT AND COMING HOME. 


Gow gives one to think: it is part of the fascina- 
tion ; at any rate to the man who plays it in the 
right spirit. He is not of the true sort who can see 
nothing in golf but clubs and balls and holes into 
which the balls won’t go. The mere manipulator of 
clubs, to whom the game is the game and nothing 
more, is like the sportsman who has no interest in the 
animals he pursues, or rather, now, receives. He is 
like the angler who is just as content to pull so many 
unds of fish out of a reservoir as to entice it from the 
est in early June. So long as he kills fish he does not 
know whether there is fine scenery round him or not. 
And the golfer who is not set pleasantly, easily think- 
ing as he journeys from hole to hole is a Philistine too. 
He may be a great performer, but he has not the soul 
for golf. All life is in a round of golf, not to the 
man who allows the game to dominate him, but to 
one who dominates the game, and therefore enjoys it. 
It is a recreation ; he will not be its slave, but make it 
serve him and administer to his pleasures, mental as 
well as physical. ‘‘Going out” and ‘‘coming in” ; 
up or down ‘‘at the turn” ; golf fulfils the Aristotelian 
canon ; it has its dons and Aves; it is dramatic: it is 
human life. As one gets older one realises the turning 
point in life. For many years everything is in front ; but 
there is a time—not perceived at the moment—when 
we begin to turn back. The winding up is complete ; 
the running down begins. Life is not a straight line from 
birth to death ; it is essentially a returning curve. In 
early years we are going out ; some of us remain longer 
going out than others ; some turn soon ; others do not 
turn, or more correctly they do not reach the mark 
they have to round until they have gone out very far 
indeed. But the coming home begins sooner or later. 
You may call it the reaping after the sowing ; many 
analogies spring to the thought ; but a turning point 
there is: life is a journey round a mark: a going out 
and a coming in. One begins to realise he is on the 
homeward course by a gradual change in point of view, 
a different way of thinking. We have all the analogy 
to youth in the gay start at the first hole; the certainty 
that we are going to do a wonderful round; that we 
will win ; and in the light heart with which the first 
hole or two are lost; it does not matter; there are 
many more to come; plenty of time to pick up. A 
bunker in the early days is a jest ; it is not taken very 
carefully perhaps, and strokes are lost. But we are 
not going to get into any more bunkers, so it does 
not matter. We can see the yawning abysses, and 
the hazards and the rough ahead; but we shall 
avoid them all. We shall keep on the pretty. 
And so we travel lightly on until the seventh or 
eighth hole. By this time we have acquired a 
retrospect, a property that brings with it many 
anxieties. We are some strokes to the bad on 
bogey ; the other man is a hole or two up. We must 
play up now; and then ‘‘the turn” comes in sight. 
After that things cannot be taken lightly any more. 
If we have not done something in our lives by forty, 
we are hardly ever likely to. We begin to realise there 
is not an unlimited time for work. Every stroke we 
drop behind bogey now is serious; it will be more and 
more difficult to make up—for life is a game with bogey : 
beating or not beating the other man is nothing. 
Coming home we play more thoughtfully and we play 
better; there are many compensations for the less 
gaiety. If we take things more seriously, we are less 
easily irritated. We know by experience what iniquity 
a golf ball is capable of, and we also know how evil 
situations are not as hopeless as they appear. We 
have learnt that a golf ball is not to be cured of its 
escapades by smacking it in irritation, but it can 
be corrected by a cool scientifically delivered blow. 
This requires patience. Many men could have got out 
of early tangles and messes pretty easily had they known 
as much as they knew twenty years later. And coming 
home we enjoy the quiet times on the putting green 
more than we do going out. The showy strenuous 
drive impresses us less, for we have noticed that in the 
end the slashing driver often takes more strokes to get 
round than the less showy man. Less showy things we 
find count as much, probably more, than the others, 


and are really more difficult to do well. We have had 
to abate our ambition. Soon after the turn we saw 
there was no chance of our doing the round under 
eighty ; and now at the sixteenth we think of ninety. 
Perhaps we shall not do a very brilliant round; but at 
any rate we will do the last three holes well. How 
many of us reach fifty without seeing that the ship must 
be lightened of much of its freight of ambitions? We 
think less, and then not at all, of moving the world ; 
we are intent on finishing up in a workmanlike way the 
particular little job God has put into our hands to do. 
Now we are in sight of the club-house ; we are approach- 
ing the eighteenth green ; generally a very pretty, very 
faultless one. We are very careful and we hole out in 
three. We have got home in a respectable score ; and 
we are happy. 


GREEN LEAVES AND DRY. 


= backward spring and cool grey summer have 
given the cornfields a noble stature, though they 
be late in putting on the right harvest colour. In all 
the squares of wheat that show across the valley the 
reddening brown of the ears has still a green under- 
play ; but most of the straw is up to a man’s shoulder, 
and here and there almost tops his head. Where the 
garden pushes forward a corner into the fields, a plot 
of bearded wheat sways level with the top of the hedge, 
and its waves surge all day against the quickset like a 
full tide against a sea-bank. ‘*‘ Waving corn”’, *‘ the 
thousand waves of wheat” are familiar symbols of 
English landscape, which we shall ill spare when the 
apparent course of tendencies in agriculture shall have 
reached its natural conclusion; but not many of us 
have the time or the chance to see for ourselves the full 
truth of the comparison. There are days of latter 
summer—they may come as refreshment after burning 
drought, or as a hopeful turn in a rainy spell—days of 
broad, even illumination under sailing clouds, with 
distances full of strong dark colour, when the bluster- 
ing south wind sets the yellowing fields rolling with the 
very motion of a freshening sea. Seen close at hand 
over the garden hedge, the undulations of the corn 
break this way and that, with eddies and recoils, sink- 
ing hollows and shouldering ridges, exactly like the 
swirling confusion among outlying reefs of a headland ; 
but looking away to the larger pieces, the thirty acres 
or so unbroken on the hillside over against us, we may 
see the waves travelling all day in even succession like 
the rollers of an Atlantic swell. To half-shut eyes, or 
the drowsy sense which the monotonous rhythm of 
sound and motion so easily persuades, the illusion is 
sometimes all but perfect : for foam the white may-weed 
lines the hedgeside, a poppy swings with the surge like 
a red buoy, the wind in the hedgerow trees and the dry 
rustle of the straw mock with curious exactness the 
incessant murmur of the tide when small breakers are 
rolling in, ridge behind ridge, over wide levels of sand. 
It is worth while to spend an idle hour—perhaps even 

a busy one, after the fashion that some hours are busy— 
to watch the sway and recovery of the wheat-ears, the 
elastic curves of the straw, the rush of the spreading 
flaws across the field, the ceaseless drift of the undula- 
tion, like smoke or mountain mists, along the edge of 
the further slope. An hour’s contemplation from the 
bench by the garden hedge will reveal something of the 
mechanics of the process, the strength of structure and 
base-anchorage in the slender knotted columns, switch- 
ing restlessly for weeks together under winds from 
every quarter, carrying their heads of some seventy 
grains, heavy with rain and dew, safely through the 
swelling and ripening months—unless some fiercer 
storm be let loose—and coming, when the wind lulls in 
some clear evening, all together upright and rigid, each 
in station, only the weaklings here and there touching 
their neighbours in the row. Anyone of a mechanical 


turn of mind might find it a profitable exercise to put 
into terms of human handiwork a vertical mast with a 
height of two hundred times its mean diameter, 
capable, with a burden at the top of half its entire 
weight, of bending to an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the horizon and returning to the perpendicular 
without the least straining of its structure or base. 
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Beyond the rolling level, on the further hill, several 
fields have already been reaped and stand in trim lines 
of close-set shocks. 
grounds to a landscape of the civil sort than the set-up 
sheaves along the stubble. The rigid symmetry which 
shows where man has resumed his control of the fruits 
of the ground is in noticeable contrast with the standing 
corn before the wind, grown while we slept, with 
hardly a touch of our hands since the roller closed the 
mould about the shoots in spring. The contrast is 
fruitful in reflections upon the several shares of man 
and nature in their partnership or—as the figure may 
very well be varied—the chances of their perpetual war. 
Beyond the reaped fields the country shows the heavy 
and opaque colouring of the turning year. The oaks, 
though here and there they are flushed bronze or 
brighter green with the midseason shoot, are for the 
most part sombre masses of black-green ; leaves are 
harsh and dry. The pastures and cleared hayfields 
have never put on this summer the tanned colour of 
more sunburnt years; but the ground beneath the 
grass is still hard as rock, its chapped cracks scarcely 
yet healed by the recent rain. The grey cool day of 
drying wind typifies the doubtful stand of the weather ; it 
should be by now the full ripening-time of the year, the 
seasonable drought which hardens the swelled grain and 
turns the kernels brown and burns the flush on apple 
and pear. On this side of the hedge the gardener finds 
his consolation in the reaper’s anxiety ; recalcitrant by 
profession against the usual course of autumnal suns, 
he sees this year an easy hope for his unseasonable 
greenstuff ; he who so often has had to extort from an 
adust September and its concocting heat the succulent 
fibre and cool sap of his desire. It seems that for once 
he is to have his yellow-hearted lettuces—lettuces that 
refuse to bolt even in this now-or-never hour of seeding- 
time—his turnips with no fiery tang nor woody splinters 
m the core, his careful provision of succession-broccoli 
achieved without the endless labour of the water-can. 
There are, of course, matters wherein he shares the 
ploughman's prayer for sunshine: the pears on the south 
wall will yet wait for a later warmth, but the gagesarestill 
of too crude a green, and delay to put on their marbled 
red. But in certain things he has the advantage of his 
science ; the melons under the lights colour reasonably 
in their arbitrary drought, the syringe artfully withheld 
till the vines almost wither on their hills. As summers 
have gone of late, the gardener had rarely had his turn 
as against the harvester; and he deserves his com- 
pensation, on more grounds than one. There is a 
long-standing heresy which rates the gardener'’s craft 
as a sort of toy beside the labours of the husbandman, 
forgetful of the first principles of things ; and until the 
ultimate restoration of the proper balance, a day of the 
small things, for once in a way, will do no serious harm. 

The tiller of the lesser ground is not the only man to 
repine when the circle of the year withers his petunias 
er mildews his peas, that it may plump and burnish the 
grain beyond his hedge. With too many of us, in our 
personal flourishing, the confusion of the blooming and 
the fruiting stages is the cause of grave misdirections 
of energy. We do not learn all the morals which we 
might from the cycles and epicycles of nature’s economy. 
Country people, tillers of the soil, may perhaps come 
to understand something of the larger revolutions of 
hot and cold, wet and dry, which move beyond the 
round of yearly change. Anyone who has observed 
the face of a country—not too large a region; a wide 
valley or range of hills within the reach, say, of a day’s 
walk—for several years, will know the alterations of 
rise and fall caused by vicissitudes of weather. He 
may have seen the early meadow-orchis thicken spring 
by spring in a certain low pasture, till the whole field 
was purple with the flower, and again decline till hardly 
a spike can be found in the grass ; the wood hyacinths, 
once precious and worth a pilgrimage to two or three 
copses, run through half the shaws and colonise 
meadows and hedge-sides: he will be acquainted with 
the accommodations by which plagues and vermin seem 
to arrange their fat and lean years—the relations of 
slug and wasp, mildew and rust, or the larger and 
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of their wheatfields, and the brazen drought which 
shrivels their garden-stuff, may be only parts of a 
necessary machinery of correction and preparation, 
shaping the means of life for, it may be, the tenth 
generation. It is something if our thoughts can shift 
the burden of rust or blight from the barren instant to 
the teeming years to come; it is not difficult, with 
some practice, to acquiesce in a shadowless drought 
or the succession of Atlantic storms which sets the 
drenched sheaves sprouting in the stubble, while one 
thinks of the larger circle working out the due return— 
the check, perhaps, to hostile hordes threatening our 
fruits, or the replenishing of subsoil cellarages which 
had run perilously low. This broader view may prob- 
ably be acquired by most people who can use their 
senses in the open air with a certain amount of applica- 
tion; but it needs a further touch of philosophy to 
meet the inevitable day when we come to understand 
that our private arc stops short of the reach of the 
larger curve, that there are blights and wastings, heats 
and frosts, which as far as our observations are con- 
cerned are ultimate, with no repair by departing or 
returning clouds, no renewals in grey mornings or clear 
sunrise. The proper balance of mind for such con- 
siderations is soonest caught by people who are in the 
last resort neither gardeners nor farmers, who can sit 
on the bench by the hedge and moralise both the suc- 
cessions of the vegetable plots and the procession of 
the cornfield’s waves into useful symbols of the genera- 
tions of men. 


GRIFFON VULTURES.—II. 


_ typical griffon’s nest is placed in a cavern, when 

a cavern is to be found, which partly explains 
their marked predilection for the sandstone cliffs of 
southern Spain rather than the limestone, which offer 
fewer suitable sites. Failing however a cavern or 
deep fissure, these birds will nest on an open ledge or 
on the big terraces which are found on some of the 
great cliffs. 

The nests have a foundation of big sticks, dried 
branches of trees and of heather, the platform varying 
from two feet to four feet in diameter. Some have a 
fairly neatly formed basin about fifteen inches across, 
lined with dried tufts of grass, palmetto, &c., whilst 
others have but little more than a central depression 
amid a collection of the stiff quill feathers which the old 
birds have obviously gathered from some adjacent 
griffons’ roosting-station. Griffons lay as a rule early 
in February, although I have seen eggs a month 
earlier and have taken fresh eggs in March and April 
and, still more rarely, in May. Most probably those 
found in April and later are a second laying, due to the 
first having been taken. On one occasion I watched 
no less than ten pairs of these birds busily engaged 
in bringing materials to their nests; this was on 
24 January; I was therefore not a little puzzled at 
seeing them some three months later carrying good- 
sized leafy branches, freshly broken from cork and ilex 
trees, to the cliffs. 

The griffon often carries its nesting materials in the 
beak, the foot not being so well adapted for such a 
purpose. The appearance of these great birds steadily 
winging their way to some crag with a leafy branch 
of ilex a foot or more in length held in the beak is 
absurdly suggestive of the curious medizval pictures 
of the dove returning to the Ark with the olive branch. 
For some years | imagined that the birds when thus 
engaged were building a new nest in spite of the late- 
ness of the season. One day however after seeing a 
vulture enter a cavern, branch in beak, I climbed up to 
it and found a newly-lined nest, the infant vulture in it 
having been provided with an entirely new change of 
bedding in the form of freshly cut branches of green 
ilex and of heather placed on the top of the dirty and 
much-used nest. Since tnen I have repeatedly come 
across other vultures of similar sanitary sense. Cliffs 
much frequented by griffons as nesting-stations are 
far from being ideal spots, and the pungent smell! of 


more obscure balances of such endemics as canker or | death and decay which pervades them is one of the 


eiub-root. ‘Patient observers on this wider scale will 
guess how the drenched summer which makes havoc 


minor trials the enthusiastic naturalist has to bear 
during the course of his studies. 
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The egg is of considerable size and very globular in 
shape, measuring nearly four inches by three and a half 
inches. The young when first hatched-out are lumps 
of white down with black bead-like eyes. They rapidly 
increase in size; when only two weeks old they weigh 
five pounds and their primary feathers begin to show, 
whilst the neck feathers, which eventually form the 
“ruff”, are distinctly visible. When the climber 
suddenly comes across a young griffon in the nest, 
no matter how large it may be—and they remain in 
the nest for some months aud until nearly fully 
grown—it instantly simulates death by throwing itself 
flat in the nest with its head lying in a dislocated 
fashion on one side, remaining motionless thus for 
some minutes. If however the intruder persists in 
remaining in the vicinity it adopts more active and 
stringent methods of inducing him to withdraw, which 
are as unexpected as they are unpleasant. For, after 
recovering consciousness as quickly as it had pretended 
to lose it, it makes a series of bows accompanied by a 
regurgitating process which quickly ends in the rejec- 
tion of the whole of its last meal! When one considers 
what this must have been, it is best left to the imagina- 
tion what it is like when thus presented to the too 
importunate naturalist. 

I made the discovery of this pretty habit in a very 
simple fashion. It was the first time I had got among 
the young vultures and I was naturally much interested 
in seeing a young bird, which had most assuredly never 
set eyes on a human being before, instantly sham death 
upon detecting my approach. Having got out my 
camera and taken a picture of it in this position at a few 
feet range, I proceeded to wedge the camera on a rock so 
as to take a time-exposure. The ledge I was on was 
narrow and behind me was space, the foot of the crag 
lying some hundreds of feet below. It was at the critical 
moment when I was deeply engrossed in the usual 
agonies of hand-camera work that my ‘‘ subject”, 
rising from its simulated trance, made me a present of 
its last meal! Since ther’ I have seen many young 
griffons and have suffered much from their manners and 
customs, but the memory of that first introduction to 
one of them and of my hasty departure upwards, for to 
retire backwards was impossible, lives with me still. 

When moved or disturbed they utter a feeble twittering 
call. The beautiful white ruff around the gaunt neck of a 
griffon is a signof maturity. As a nestling and during 
the first and second years it certainly has a ruff, but in 
place of being one of fine white down it is composed of 
fulvous lanceolate feathers. The exact period when 
these give way to the adult plumage is uncertain, but I 
have proved by the bird I kept, and which now figures 
at the British Museum, that the change does not come 
into effect at any rate before the third year. On the 
other hand I have seen parent griffons who wore 
the immature feather ruff in place of the white down 
one. From their movements I imagined them to be 
males ; certainly all the females I have put off nests 
near enough to see their plumage wore the white ruff. 
An adult griffon weighs about eighteen and a half 
pounds (not forty pounds as recent writers on Spain have 
asserted), and the expanse of wing varies from eight 
to nine feet ; when on the wing the tips of their primaries 
are widely separated like the extended fingers of one’s 
hand. This and the extreme shortness and squareness 
of the tail are noticeable features, and render it easy to 
identify them at great distances. 

I have often been asked whether these great birds 
ever show fight when their nests and young are 
molested. As a matter of fact they never do, but 
it took me some time before I realised that they 
are far too much alarmed at the presence of man 
to attempt to attack him. It is of course obvious 
enough that a bird of such size and weight, and 
capable of moving with such velocity, could by a well- 
timed swoop easily dislodge a man from any dangerous 
ledge, where both hand-hold and foot-hold are alike 
uncertain, only the fact remains that they never think of 
such a thing. Those who have not penetrated into 


their haunts can hardly imagine the loud rustling sound 
they produce by their movements through the air as 
they approach their nests; at times when I have been 
safely ensconced at the back of some cavern on the face 
of a cliff waiting for a chance of a photograph, the 


griffons which had been sailing around high above the 
cliff, emboldened at seeing nobody about, have come 
swooping down to inspect their nests with a noise which 
can best be likened to a powerful steam-blast ; this, 
heard for the first time, is decidedly startling. Sometimes 
when I have been climbing along the face of a crag a 
griffon has suddenly rounded a corner of the cliff, 
gliding within a few feet of me, with outspread and 
apparently motionless wings, its fierce-looking head 
and eye bent inquiringly towards me. On such occa- 


' sions, the instant it detected my presence it would heel 


over in its flight, and by a few strokes denoting extra- 
ordinary strength sweep upwards and away. Once 
only has a griffon attacked me, and that was a 
wounded bird. I had shot one from its nest for our 
Museum, and on going to the foot of the cliff to 
pick it up suddenly came across the poor bird lying 
amid the giant heath with a broken wing. The instant 
it saw me it made one spring, and before I could parry 
its advance seized my arm near the shoulder in its 
powerful beak, tearing a hole in both coat and shirt, 
inflicting an unpleasant wound, and repeating the attack 
with great determination before I could despatch it. 

It has ever been a marvel to travellers and natu- 
ralists how and where the immense number of vultures 
seen in the countries they inhabit can find food enough. 
It is no uncommon sight in southern Spain to see eighty 
or more collected around a single dead beast. Not long 
since a cow died during the night close to my dwelling, 
and next morning there were seventy griffons ready to 
commence work upon it. Small wonder that, with such 
a ravenous throng ever ready to perform the funeral 
obsequies, it takes but a short time for the carcase of 
horse or cow to disappear. On the other hand, I shall 
never understand why a dead animal is at times left 
untouched for weeks by the vultures, though this is so. 
One of the most curious gatherings of vultures I have 
seen was a large party in waiting on a drowned pig, 
which lay some few yards from the shore of a lake, 
half-stranded in the shallows. First one and then 
another griffon would attempt to alight upon it, when 
it naturally rolled over, dislodging the first comer, 
whose place was quickly taken by a second. At times 
the birds engaged in a furious duel over the carcase, 
beating the water into foam with their huge wings and 
giving vent to frantic twitterings—a curious call for so 
large and savage a bird. 

When not in search of food, griffons commonly collect 
in parties of from ten to thirty and perch on the summit 
of some crag, whence they can keep a good look-out. 
Should the weather be wet and wild they are much 
addicted to roosting in some of the big caverns among 
the Sierras. In windy weather they collect in the more 
sheltered valleys and sit on the top of the cork-trees, 
often only twenty to twenty-five feet above the ground. 
I know of some quiet valleys where, if a strong wind 
be blowing, I am sure of seeing over thirty vultures thus 
at rest, especially after three o’clock of an afternoon, 
which seems to be the hour when they usually dis- 
continue their marvellous aerial reconnaissances in 
quest of carrion. WILLouGHBY VERNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY Review. 


Wick Court, near Bristol, 28 Aug. 


Str,—Do any old-fashioned Tories survive in England, 
who love the people and would show their love by 
benefit enuring to a future generation ? 

I am on the committee of a reformatory school. We 
are very proud of our boys and of their after-success in 
life, spite of the fact that over our last period of four 
years a percentage of three failed. We call the success 
of only ninety-seven in a hundred a failure. But we still 
think that, taking the known facts into consideration, 
our success is greater than that of ordinary provided or 
non-provided schools. 

What is our system ? 
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Our hundred and fifty boys have an excellent gym- | Staple Inn which have recently come to my knowledge il 
nasium : a large swimming-bath : a football and cricket | and which may be of interest to some of your readers. of 
field: a playground of over an acre. More than this: It appears that Richard Sturry, the first mayor of the on 
each one has a tooth-brush and each one uses it daily— | Staple, in 1313, was also a lawyer and was Proctor to 
or there isa row. This is our system. We build our | Edward II.; also that after the death of Richard 
physical foundation first, and then proceed to our | Starkolf,in 1333, Staple Halle came into the possession 
business of mental development. of William Elsing, another wool-stapler, who was the 
I say it is this system of first making a physical | founder of S. Mary’s Hospital, known otherwise as 
foundation before erecting brainwork which alone can | ‘‘ Elsyngspittle” ; and that after the latter’s death the 
result in making good citizens: ‘‘si monumentum | Halle was held by Thomas de Brenchesle, a lawyer, 
quezris” come to our school and ‘‘circumspice”. | whose duties were to apprehend any offenders against , 
And I say that to leave the majority of the hundreds of | the Ordinance of the Staple and bring them before the sel 
thousands of our children in provided and non-provided | King’s Council. This man was also appointed for a time, eal 
schools to play out of school hours, like hooligans, on | with others, to supervise the state of the King’s staple an 
the public roads, with sticks for bats and stones for | or market in Flanders. Evidence as to this and other ~ 
balls, while the adventurous minority have to seek dis- | like information I hope to be able shortly to publish. Ar 
traction in trespass and in the acquisition—by devour- I am, Sir, yours obediently, an 
ing their neighbours’ apples—of stomach-ache, results E. WILLIAMS. th 
in the building of a rotten physical foundation for = 
character which is useless for after moral or mental e po 
superstructure. Is there one single man of means ““WANTED—A RICH FRANCISCAN. wi 
from Land's End to John o’ Groat’s who would send A Monsieur I’Editeur de la SATURDAY REVIEW. tio 
his children to a school where, however well taught La Maisonnette, par S. Sauveur de Montagut rel 
in school hours, they were turned out daily for pastime ( Ardéche). F i ale the 
to the dust of the public roads ? Sighs a08t, 1907. 
There are hundreds if not thousands of the rich who | ,. MONsIEUR,—Voudriez-vous me permettre de vous _ 
spend hundreds if not thousands of pounds yearly on dire I’étonnement que j’ai éprouve en lisant la lettre de th 
the care of birds, dogs and horses and on the purchase | M- J- a. Brodhead dans la Saturpay Review du 
and culinary preparation of delicacies for their own | 17 a0at! P pri 
stomachs—though I must admit these edible experi- | Si votre honorable correspondant avait lu avec m 
ments result, altruistically, in benefit conferred on the | 2ttention ma lettre dans le n° du 27 juillet, il n’aurait pas ex 
proprietors of German baths. And of these rich men | ¢¥ de peine 4 voir, je pense, que je n’y parlais que de no 
it is true for the great majority that, not far from the | COuvents italiens. Je puis lui donner assurance que de 
country residence of each one of them, there exists a | €S paroles ‘‘ont été abandonnés” ne constituent a do 
school for children where no provision is made for the | 2ucun degré un euphémisme et qu’en Italie *‘ quelques- ta: 
physical recreation of the children out of school hours. | U8S des couvents franciscains les plus glorieux par ov 
And yet—quin et Ixion, Tityosque vultd risit invito— leurs souvenirs ont été abandonnés ces derniers temps im 
these very rich men complain of the “little devils” | PT les F ranciscains et sont a vendre au plus offrant, y me 
when they trespass from the dust of public roads or | COmpris leurs églises et les corps saints qu’elles ren- ta: 
annex apples ! ferment”. be 
I charge this as a public iniquity. 1 say nothing of Quant a ma lettre au Cardinal Gibbons, j'ai cherché tec 
baths or well-appointed gymnasiums—in the richest & y mettre, non des théses. mais des faits, et j'ai eu le tre 
country of the world we can expect such things only plaisir de constate" que les plus importantes de mes ret 
for the few who have slipped because of poverty, or affirmations (celles qui concernaient la 1° assemblée de mi 
who have not slipped because born of wealth—but I do l’épiscopat francais) ont été confirmées par une lettre 
speak of reasonable playgrounds, reasonable means for de Sa Grandeur l’Archevéque de Besangon qui a fait 
pastime, reasonable and inexpensive gymnasiums. The | Wé¢lque bruit en Angleterre. ‘ , 
rich can provide such things: they can provide them, Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’expression de mes senti- 
even, without interfering with their own amusing pur- | ™ents les plus distingués. 
saits—or pursuits of amusement. PAUL SABATIER. 
Is ye one village school where ay are not near 
men of means who could easily raise ? Would ’ 
any member of the Carlton or the Or THE 
is every farthing earmarked for the care of birds and % : vie 
horses and dogs, or the manning of that unsailable To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. ex 
ship—the bowsprit inextricably mixed up with the 28 August, 1907. ret 
eudder—politics? Sir,—If English people could be with the forces vie 
.. Seriously, the evil is a very grave one. The remedy | under General Drude in Morocco they might see for th 
as simple and it lies in the hands of the rich. themselves something of the seamy side of French th 
1 am, yours, &c., anti-Christian legislation. The French army being lec 
A heartless be I deprived of its chaplains both in the field and in the co 
F. C. Stamnes. military hospitals, it is at the present critical time 
: impossible for French soldiers—be they Catholics, Pro- as 
STAPLE INN testants, or Jews—to obtain the ministrations of the ref 
} : clergy of their respective denominations on the battle- bo 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. field at the hour of death or by the graveside. An we 
Sir,—In your reviewer's admirable digest of my book | instance of this occurred not a fortnight ago, when, vent 
he lays stress upon my having stated that Lady Jane | had it not been for the presence of a Catholic soldier, co 
Grey was the daughter of the Duke of Northumberland. | the unfortunate man who was killed at the opening of | 
I have not said so. What J did say was that John | the present campaign near Casablanca (a member of wk 
Dudley, to whom the Old Temple, next to Staple Inn, | the Foreign Legion, if I err not) would have been the 
had been granted, was afterwards created Zari of | buried without any religious rites. As it was, the on 
Northumberland and was the father of Lady Jane | graveside service merely consisted of some brief thi 
prayers charitably said by the afore-mentioned 
e introduction of the name Dudley should be | trooper. Surely even the most prejudiced in favour of ins 
sufficient indication that the subsequent word ‘‘ father” the French Government must admit that the aim of col 
(which was quite the usual term in those days to ex- | those who suppressed the army chaplains can only have his 
press his relationship to Lady Grey) means in this con- | been the complete subtraction of the French soldier Ce 
nexion ‘‘ father-in-law” (a term then in use only as | from any form of Theism: to win the favour of the tra 
applied to step-fathers). present Government they must live and die atheists. 
ut I have no desire to cavil at one who throughout | Now, therefore, let these ‘‘ men in the street” (and in abi 
the whole of his review has so amply illustrated his | some vicarages also) who admire and condone the 
competence for able criticism. I desire rather an | actions of the French Cabinet consider what would be Bri 
opportunity of mentioning further facts respecting ' their feelings if the discontinuance of army chaplaincies Of 
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—Catholic or Protestant—to the British Forces in time 
of war was even suggested in Parliament, let alone 
enforced—would they approve of it ? 
Yours very truly, 
RICHARD Davey. 


WHY OR? 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 

S1r,—Few things are more annoying than the pre- 
sentation of an unreal alternative. Long ago in one’s 
early childhood, when one had been asked out to tea, 
and food was in sight, how one loathed the question : 
** Will you have butter or jam?” One wanted both. 
And so in later life one was presented by one’s pastors 
and masters with the tale of Hercules and his choice— 
the two ladies at the dividing of the ways. One really 
wanted to carry both those damsels along with one. The 
poor Roman lad of yore must have had similar feelings 
when the stoical upsilon was offered to his considera- 
tion. And so it goes on through the ages. The 
religious fanatic cries ‘‘ All truth is on my side”, and 
the scoffer cries ‘‘ Nay, on mine”. Now ‘‘ both”, and 
‘*neither”’ are much more philosophical replies than 
“either. ..or”. It is only in the exact sciences that 
these are admissible. 

The above original reflections were aroused by the 
present contention that the required increase of revenue 
must be attained by the broadening or the deepening of 
existing channels. Why not by both? There is 
nothing inconsistent in tariff reform and the increase of 
death-duties and income-tax. Tariff reform would no 
doubt be an excellent thing, but so would an income- 
tax that rose by geometrical progression. Fortunes of 
over (say) 41,000,000 should be rendered automatically 
impossible. The true principle of fisc were to go for 
money where money is. But it is equally true that 
taxation should consult the interest of the producers 
before that of the mere consumers, and it is via pro- 
tection that we shall attain something like real free 
trade. So let us adopt the fiscal principles of the tariff 
reformers and of the labour party. They are not 
mutually exclusive. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
J. H. 


THE EXPORT TAX ON COAL. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


27 August, 1907. 

Sir,—As you correctly observe, there are several 
views of the effect of this tax on prices and volume of 
exports of coal and upon the justice or otherwise of its 
remission last November. It may be true that the 
view of the Unionist party is that the withdrawal of 
the export duty, by cheapening the cost of coal to 
the foreigner, led to increased demand, which in turn 
led to increase in prices; with that | am not so much 
concerned. 

What does concern me is whether the Unionist view 
as there expounded, or the ‘‘more general view” 
referred to shortly after as regarding the increase in 
both exports and prices as due to the extraordinary 
wave of prosperity which has been enjoyed by every 
industrial country during the last two years, is the 
correct view. 

In spite of your assertion that evidence is now over- 
whelming that practically the entire duty was paid by 
the foreign consumer, I respectfully submit that not 
only is that unsupported by any reasonable proof, but 
that the weight of evidence is decidedly the other way 
—that is, to the effect that where the British merchant 
insisted on the ts. tax being paid by the foreign 
consumer he lost much of his trade, or if he kept 
his trade it was because (as the Coal Tax Executive 
Communit of 1905 found) he paid the tax to retain his 
trade. 

The following figures will show that there is nothing 
abnormal about the present boom in exports : 


Tous Tons Yon 
ons. ons, on; 
British Coal Exports ..... + 31,756,090 ... 44,089,099 ... 55 60,020 
Of which to Germany......  3,848/090 ... 5,938,009 ... 7,592,099 


Here we see nothing but normal development, 
whereas if the export tax had crippled the export trade, 
seeing that virtually the whole of the period 1901-1906 
was subject to the effect of the tax, we ought to have 
seen a great shrinkage of exports. As we have not 
seen such shrinkage, it is difficult to see how the 
removal of the tax can be responsible for the recovery 
from an injury which never was felt, that is so far as 
quantities are concerned. Why many of us who all 
our lives have been associated with the coal industry 
regard the removal of this particular tax upon one of 
our greatest industries with pleasure and satisfaction is 
because we are satisfied that the injustice of the tax 
lay in the fact that, generally speaking, it was paid 
out of the wages, profits and freight charges, &c., of 
the 1,000,000 of workers of all kinds whose livelihood 
depends upon coal production and consumption. 

Now if the export tax was paid, as you believe, by 
the foreign consumer, then its repeal ought to have 
had the effect of reducing British coal to foreign con- 
sumers, instead of which all the consular reports from 
Germany and France which deal with this question 
are virtually unanimous in asserting that the repeal of 
the tax had no effect on prices. We learn from them 
that after the first year of the tax (1901) prices were 
ruled by the demands of market conditions and prices 
and were Is. to 2s. per ton lower in 1905 than in gor, 
and that immediately after 1 November last year prices 
rose in Germany 2s. 6d. per ton. At Bordeaux the in- 
creased imports of British coal were attributed by ‘‘ the 
better opinion” to the world’s trade assuming propor- 
tions which brought about great tension. These same 
reports confirm this view by showing how the scareity 
of labour in Germany and the strikes in France led to 
the imperative demand for British coal in excess of 
previous years. Therefore had the tax still been 
operative, it would not have checked British exports to 
any appreciable extent, owing first to the fact that the 
whole industry, generally speaking, had resigned itself 
to the extortion of the tax from their earnings as pro- 
ducers, owners or merchants, and secondly to the fact 
that Britain, being less fully occupied than any other 
European industrial nation, could easily expand her 
output of coal to meet the unprecedented demands 
of Germany chiefly, France and the rest of Europe. I 
am in thorough agreement with you when you say 
we pay too much attention to the economics of the 
export trade, and too little to our home trade; still I 
cannot see how the infliction of an export tax on just 
one commodity, and that one a very competitive one in 
European markets, can help us to a wiser vision. To 
me it is not by way of export taxes which extract money 
from just one class of the community, but by the 
imposition of import taxes on competing commodities, 
that that wiser vision is destined to come ; then we may, 
through expansion of home industries, keep our coal at 
home for our own consumption and leave our com- 
petitors to their own natural resources in that direction. 

Dyson. 


IRISH THREATS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Mr. Redmond’s threat in the House of agrarian 
war in Ireland, whether pre-arranged with Mr. Birrell or 
not, shows that the Nationalist Parliamentary party 
will try to restore its waning strength by rerewing the 
tactics of twenty years ago. If systematic intimidation 
and outrage provoke what is called ‘‘ coercion”, if the 
spirit of civil war is revived, there is some chance that 
the independent Nationalist critics of the party will be 
silenced. The sufferings of innocent people and the 
retardation of real progress in Ireland do not count 
with the party tacticians. To justify the Parliamentary 
policy before the Irish electorate it is necessary to wring 
legislation of a special kind from a reluctant Parliament. 
The Evicted Tenants Bill, even without the Lords’ 
amendments, was a small return for the cost of keeping 
a salaried party at Westminster. Probably we shall 
soon see the balance redressed in the usual way hinted 
at by Mr. Birrell. Yours, &c., 

IRISHMAN. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE HISTORIC SENSE OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


** Ancient Records of Egypt.” By James Henry Breasted. 
Fifth Vol. Chicago: At the University Press. 3 net. 


T has been the fashion to assert that the ancient 
Egyptians did not possess the historical sense. 
In contrast to the Babylonians or Assyrians they are 
said to have been careless about the registration of 
events or an exact record of time. History was to 
them merely subject-matter for a novel, and their year 
was like that of the modern Arabs perpetually shifting 
and vague. Their thoughts were turned to the next 
world rather than to this, and the fortunes of the dis- 
embodied soul were of more consequence in their eyes 
than the politics of this sublunar world. They were 
philosophers, not historians or chronologists, and just 
as we find in India systems of philosophy instead of 
history, so in ancient Egypt we must expect to find the 
germs of modern metaphysical theories and not lists of 
dynasties or chronicles of events. The Babylonians 
were a commercial people for whom therefore the 
accurate dating of contracts and other legal documents 
was of primary importance; the Assyrians were a 
great military State keenly interested in keeping a 
record of its conquests and victories ; but the Egyptians 
were merely agriculturists whose seasons repeated 
themselves with a monotonous uniformity and for whom 
therefore one year resembled another. 

We have been reminded of the assertion by the pub- 
lication of Professor Breasted’s ‘‘ Ancient Records of 
Egypt”, the final volume of which containing the 
ndices has lately appeared. It is a monumental work, 
of which any country might be proud, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is to be congratulated upon finding 
the scholar to achieve it and providing the means to 
give it to the world. Every inscription or fragment of 
papyrus bearing upon the history of Pharaonic Egypt 
has been laid under contribution; Professor Breasted 
has himself re-examined and revised the texts of most 
of them, and the translations have been made in 
accordance with the latest doctrines of grammatical 
Egyptology. How the work can have been accom- 
plished in so comparatively short a space of time is 
a marvel. 

But there are two facts which it brings forcibly home 
to us. First, how little there is in native Egyptian 
literature which can be called really historical. The 
greater number of the texts translated by Professor 
Breasted are historical only in the sense of embodying 
historical allusions or being drawn up in the name of 
some particular Pharaoh. The inscriptions are full of 
endless catalogues of unmeaning epithets applied to the 
king ; about the actual deeds of the king there is next 
to nothing. The historian looks to them for bread and 
receives only a stone. 

Second, that, so far as agreement among the Egypt- 
ologists is concerned, Egyptian chronology is just where 
it was a century ago. Professor Breasted is himself an 
ardent disciple of the new Berlin school, in spite of the 
impossibility of reconciling the contracted chronology 
of the school with the number of successive kings who 
are now known from the monuments to have reigned. 
Between the chronology of the Berlin school and that 
of the historical and archeological school represented 
by Professor Flinders Petrie in this country and by 
Dr. von Bissing and Professor Wiedemann—the chief 
living authority on Egyptian history—in Germany there 
is, for the earlier Egyptian period, a difference of two 
thousand years. It is true that the Berlin school, like 
Professor Petrie, professes to found its dating on an 
astronomical calculation ; but the calculation has already 
gone the way of its predecessors, Mr. Gardiner’s ex- 
amination of the papyri at Turin having shown that the 
Egyptians were not even consistent in their naming of 
the months. 

The historian might well exclaim that with such a 
people it is impossible for him to deal. The belief in 
their want of the historical sense seems fully justified. 
And yet the conclusion would be over-hasty. Certain 
facts have come to light which prove that after all the 


that they knew the difference between history and 
romance as well as we. 

On the walls of Karnak are extracts from the annals 
of Thothmes III., the great conqueror of the eighteenth 
dynasty. They are annals of the most approved 
historical character, and are drawn up with all the 
jejune exactitude of a modern chronicle. But it could 
be urged that they are not Egyptian either in conception 
orin form. There are evidences that the memoranda 
from which they were compiled were originally made in 
the cuneiform characters of Babylonia, and we know 
that the conquest of Western Asia had already intro- 
duced Asiatic ideas and customs into Egypt. The 
same might be said of the historical notices in some of 
the sepulchral inscriptions of the period: they too 
might be due to Asiatic influence. 

But it is different with another fact that has recently 
come to light,—the existence of a chronological record 
which goes back to the very beginning of the united 
monarchy. On a mutilated monument, now in the 
Museum of Palermo, is a chronological table in which 
every successive year was registered from the first year 
of Menes to that of the king of the fifth dynasty, in 
whose reign the text was engraved. The system of 
dating had been borrowed from Babylonia, every year 
being named from the chief event or events that. 
characterised it; but the Egyptian annalist further 
added in every year the height of the Nile, and from 
the third dynasty onwards increased the number of 
recorded events, so that the record became a veritable 
chronicle. Ivory tablets of the first dynasty dated in 
accordance with the system have been found at 
Abydos, and there is one dated monument which may 
even go back to a period earlier than Menes. 

We thus have evidence that from the very earliest 
period of their history the Egyptians possessed a 
chronology and a year that was sufficiently fixed to be 
used for the purposes of dating. The famous Turin 
papyrus which contained a list of the kings and 
dynasties with dates attached is further evidence that 
this chronology was continued down at least to the 
age of Rameses II., the contemporary of Moses, and 
that there were Egyptians who still took an interest in 
it. Whatever may have been the case with the majority 
of the people, the Government continued to register the 
years, and works on chronology were written. 

The accusation, therefore, that the ancient Egyptians 
were wanting in the historical sense must be with- 
drawn, so far at all events as a portion of the educated 
class was concerned, and we must seek another expla- 
nation of the want of historical materials that so vexes 
the Egyptologist of to-day. And the explanation is not 
hard to find. Our knowledge of ancient Egypt is 
mainly drawn from its temples and tombs. Fragments 
only of what may te termed its secular literature have 
been preserved to us, and their preservation has been 
due to accident. Of Books of the Dead or theological 
inanities there is abundance; of anything which does 
not belong to the temple or the tomb there is but little. 
And we have: only to consider how much or how little 
we should know of English history were our materials 
for it confined to tombstones and the walls of churches 
in order to understand why so little is still known 
of ancient Egyptian history. Other kings besides 
Thothmes III. must have left behind them their annals 
written on parchment or papyrus, but they were not 
profane or powerful enough to have them inscribed on 
the walls of the temples in place of the time-honoured 

raises of the gods. Perhaps we may yet find a library 
in which they have been preserved, and discover that 
even in Egypt there were historians and a history. 


A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN OPERA. 


History of Russian Music—Vocal, Dramatic, Instru- 
mental, Sacred—from the Seventeenth Century to 
the Present Time.” To be completed in Six Volumes, 
By Vsévolod Cheshihin. Vol. 2. Russian Opera 
ony P. Jurgenson. Price 24 roubles net. 

N music as in literature Russia is the youngest of 
modern countries. One or even two centuries is a 
brief enough period for any art to mature into a definite 
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serious critical analysis and comparison. M. Cheshihin’s 
history now in course of publication is the first attempt 
by a native at gathering together and appraising in an 
exhaustive and consecutive manner the main currents of 
Russian music. The second volume deals solely with 
the remarkable growth and establishment of Russian 
Opera, at present a unique element in the national life. 
Various importations of this opera to England have 
hitherto, it must be confessed, proved conspicuous by 
their non-success. During last year, for example, one or 
two ludicrously un-Russian travesties of Tshaikovski’s 
**Evguéni Oneguine” were given in London. Several 
Russian witnesses of these efforts remarked almost 
weepingly to the writer of this article that they sin- 
cerely hoped it would be a very considerable time before 
any English ‘‘ management ” again sought its répertoire 
in Russia. 

From the latter half of the seventeenth century on- 
wards opera had become a fashionable amusement at 
the Russian Court. Italy being the earliest home of 
this purely European type of art, Italian composers 
and singers were cordially encouraged, and apparently 
to the total exclusion of any development of dormant 
native talent. Yet by the middle of the eighteenth 
century a few meagre germs of a native opera showed 
signs of life, and this thanks to the impetus supplied by 
that vigorous and eclectic sovereign Catharine II. 
(1762-1796). Catharine sought her chief recreation 
fram State affairs by dabbling in art. She not only 
wrote plays, but compiled numerous opera libretti, 
which she preferred to have set and performed by 
Russians. In this way some sixty Russian operas, 
or rather vaudevilles, are said to have been produced 
during her reign. Except however that the libretti 
were written in Russian there seems to have been 
little or nothing to distinguish these beginnings from 
the Italian models upon which they were obviously 
based. Their composers had been nurtured too un- 
Sstintingly with foreign culture. The musical spirit 
and the quaint vein of poetry indwelling in the people 
were beneath their ken. They neither knew nor wished 
to know of the wealth of songs and horovodi; of 
builini and skazki, which formed an art in themselves, 
circulating amongst the peasantry, and born of the 
climate and atmosphere of steppe and forest and river. 
Thus it was not until the nineteenth century was well 
on its.way that a great modern school of Russian opera 
can be said to have developed—adequate to take its 
place beside the schools of Italy, France and Germany, 
and even perhaps in some instances to out-distance the 
work of the rest of Europe. Russian opera, it should 
be noticed, came into being side by side with the growth 
ef modern Russian literature. The first authors of that 
literature—Kruilov, Pushkin, Lérmontov, Gogol, Tur- 

uéniev—and composers such as Glinka, Dargomuishki, 

lssorgski, Borodine, or Tshaikovski, belonged to 
the same century. They were colleagues too, not 
merely chronologically, but in their full sympathy and 
powers of expressing varied phases of the native tempera- 
ment. To the educated art-loving Russian the literature 
and opera of his country are upon one and the same level 
of culture, intellectually and emotionally. In opera 
libretti he expects literary and poetic merit, linked with 
appropriate musical beauty and significance. The task 
of combining these qualities is a problem which already 
confronted exponents of opera before the era of Gluck, 
nor would one by any means assert that the Russians 
have wholly solved the problem. But it may be sug- 

ested that in the mainthey have come nearer to the 
ideal than has been accomplished elsewhere, except 
perhaps by Debussy with his “ Pelléas et Mélisande, 
or by Charpentier with ‘‘Louise”. The operas of 
Tshaikovski, for instance, properly understood and 
interpreted, are as much psychological studies of cha- 
racter as are the writings of Turguéniev. Tshaikovski’s 
compatriots indeed have styled him the Turguéniev of 
music. 

Studied comparatively as an item in the general 
history of European music, it is seen that the 
period of inception of the Russian school was dis- 
tinctly favourable to its rapid advancement. Musical 


technique, whether vocal or instrumental, had already 
reached a_ very high stage of perfection, 
was readily appropriate 


and 


d by a quick-witted and 


receptive race. Nor has the Russian musical genius 
ever been held back by hampering considerations of 
music as an architectural structure rather than the 
most sensitive and flexible language of the emotions. 
In Russia, as in France, the formal structure of the 
symphony has never received the systematic encourage- 
ment given it from generation to generation in 
Germany; and many national characteristics would 
naturally direct the trend of Russian composition 
especially towards opera. The Russians, like the 
Welsh, are a people of vocal instincts. ‘‘ Where there 
is a Slav woman there also is a song’”’, runs the native 
proverb; and the Russian language, rich in dramatic 
consonants and soft open vowels, certainly lends itself 
to the formation of what may be termed a vocal throat. 
Moreover the people are accustomed from their earliest 
days to hearing pure and well-harmonised singing in 
the unaccompanied liturgy for which the Ruder 
Orthodox Church is famous. Hence a Russian com- 
poser, basing his art upon racial features, would look 
upon the highest phases of music as vocal and not 
instrumental. For this reason the Wagnerian cult, 
which has spread through the rest of Europe, not even 
being escaped in Italy, has exercised no appreciable 
influence in Russia. To the Russian, opera remains 
primarily a lyrical art, whilst he esteems Wagnerian 
music drama as a direct symphonic culmination, a 
logical sequence to Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony ; and 
the Teutonic machinery of Wagner’s allegorical 
symbolism can be boring if not absolutely antagonistic 
to the Slav nature. In musical psychology the Russian 
composer brings his whole capabilities to bear upon 
the minute characterisation of his actors upon the stage. 
But to heighten and intensify the psychological truth 
of his presentments he readily employs every possible 
aid from orchestra and scenery. 

It should be mentioned that he often entitles his 
work ‘‘dramatic”, or it may be ‘‘ lyrical scenes”. 
These scenes are closely enchained ; and his endeavour 
to produce effects—the natural and intelligent out- 
come the one of the other—at once suggests a unity 
altogether missed in the old school of Italian opera. 
This of course was also the unity aimed at by 
Wagner. But the union attained in Russian opera 
is arrived at by the voice parts ; and the method of unity 
employed renders these even more indivisible and still 
more meaningless in detached concert excerpts than is the 
case with Wagnerian music drama. Mihail Ivanovich 
Glinka (1804-1857), the founder of modern Russian 
music, made his reputation by two operas, “‘ Jizn za 
Tsaria ” and “‘ Rousslan i Luidmilla”. He was the first 
composer to appreciate the melody, harmony, rhythm, 
and polyphony of the song's of the people, and to assimi- 
late these traits in his art. It was only during his 
last years, and after spending much of his life 
in a vain attempt to reconcile Italian and German 
methods with his own instinctively national feeling, that 
Glinka’s style became sufficiently homogeneous for him 
to produce these two operas. Both were too strange 
and new in their spirit to achieve immediate success. 
They were in fact fiascos at the time: ‘‘ Pfui, mais ca 
sent le paysan”’ was the not unpenetrating caustic 
witticism of a Russian courtier, applied to “‘ Jizn za 
Tsaria”. Glinka’s work, oddly enough, was perhaps 
first understood in its true scope by the two foreigners 
Berlioz and Liszt. He had been in his grave for some 
years before the nation at large realised that he had 
achieved for its music what Pushkin and Gogol had 
accomplished for its literature. The ‘‘ Jizn za Tsaria” 
has no parallel in the music of other countries. It 
could only be voiced in a country where autocracy, the 
Church and democracy, in spite of any transient revo- 
lutionary upheavals, continue pivoted, dependent upon 
each other. A gala performance of this opera is never 
omitted upon any occasion of general rejoicing or 
national commemoration. In Glinka’s second opera 
**Rousslan i Luidmilla” there is less patriotism, but 
the music is of a bolder national style. It has been 
called the most eloquent amalgamation in music of 
Asiatic fantasy and European poetry. The subject, 
based upon an adaptation by Pushkin of an old Cir- 
cassian builina, gave birth to the form of builina-opera 
which the contemporary composer Rimski-Korssakoy 
has so well understood and realised in his ‘‘ Ssadké ” or 
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his ‘‘ Sneganotchka”. Dargomuishki, with his ‘‘ Rous- 
salka”; Borodine, with his ‘‘ Kniaz Igor”; and 
Missorgski, with ‘‘ Boris Godundév”, have equally well 
gone to the heart of Russian history or to the poetry 
of the people for their material and inspiration. Theirs 
are only the leading names connected with a century of 
Russian opera. The name of Rubinstein must be 
added. His work was not so much that of an essen- 
tially national composer as of an enthusiastic and 
capable organiser ever helpful in the wider diffusion of 
a national musical sentiment. A younger group of 
representative contemporaries are faithfully adhering to 
the traditions handed on to them. 

The essence of mood and humour, which stamps 
art with individual and national traits of character, is 
perhaps unanalysable ; and to define exactly the means 
whereby the Russians have created the unmistakeable 
national idiom in their work seems scarcely possible. 
Fully to enjoy Russian opera, one must without doubt 
know Russia, her people and her language. Here a 
question is raised as to the limitations or the intrinsic 
and durable qualities of nationalism in art. The sub- 
ject is an interesting one, and open to discussion. 


AMERICAN WITNESS OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


‘Gouverneur Morris, un témoin Américain de la Révolu- 
tion Frangaise.” By A. Esmein, Membre de 1’Institut. 
Paris: Hachette. 1906. 3fr.50. 


HE drama of the French Revolution had no more 
competent observer than Gouverneur Morris. He 
arrived in France, as American Ambassador, on 27 Janu- 
ary 1789, and left it on 14 October 1794. He was not 
during the whole of this time in Paris, but he witnessed 
some of the most exciting scenes of the tragedy. It is 
a pity that the diary which he kept during his residence 
in Europe, which lasted till October 1798, has not been 
area in its entirety. James Sparkes and Miss 
orris, his granddaughter, have only given us frag- 
ments. Report says that the journal cannot be pub- 
lished as it stands. Morris was a good-looking man 
with the unique distinction of having a wooden leg. A 
comely ambassador of thirty-seven would at any time 
have attracted admirers, but the wooden leg proved an 
invincible charm. This singularity placed the beauty 
and fashion of Paris at his remaining foot. Morris 
was not a puritan, he accepted what the gods gave him, 
and he described his adventures minutely in his diary. 
It is possibly better that this intimate narrative should 
not be published in its native naiveté, although the 
difficulty has been got over in the case of Mr. Pepys. 
But what is published should be printed in full, and 
what is left out should be indicated as omitted. We 
hope that some day an historian devoted to research 
will give us yet another edition of this unique document, 
and will strike out nothing from it which he can possibly 
include. 

In the present volume M. A. Esmein treats Gouverneur 
Morris as a witness and a critic of the Revolution, and 
places him by the side of Mallet du Pan. To us Morris 
is more valuable as an eye-witness than as a statesman. 
We prefer his narrative of things seen to his best political 
iy nego which are generally false. Let us hear what 

e has to tell us of the meeting of the States General. 
On that momentous 5 May Morris entered the Hall of 
the Menus Plaisirs a little after eight and sat there in 
a cramped position till after twelve. Necker and the 
Duke of Orleans were loudly applauded when they 
entered the hall. The King at length arrived and took 
his seat. He sat, with his Ministers in front and the 
Queen and the Princes of the blood at his side, on a 
magnificent throne of purple and gold. He read a 
short speech with all the dignity and pride which could 
be expected from a Bourbon. He was interrupted by 
warm acclamations, which brought tears to Morris’ 
eyes. The Queen wept or seemed to weep. Necker 
tries to play the orator but plays it ill; he reads with 
a bad accent and an ungraceful manner, and the read- 
ing is finished by a clerk. The speech is very lengthy, 
but is received with applause, which is loud, long and 
incessant. The King, on rising to depart, receives a 


AN 


long and affecting ‘‘ Vive le Roi”. The Queen rises 
and hears for the first time in several months the sound of 
‘** Vive la Reine”. She makes alow courtesy, and, being 
again applauded, a still lower courtesy. Very hungry, 
Morris gets some dinner, with difficulty, at a restau- 
rant, where he has a conversation with some members 
of the Tiers Etat. He wishes them, very sincerely, a 
perfect accord and a good understanding with the 
other branches of the States General, and then sets off 
to Paris. Carlyle has scarcely brought the same scene 
more vividly before our eyes. 

A letter to Washington gives a graphic account of 
the National Assembly. It is divided into three*parts, 
one called the aristocrats, consisting of the high clergy, 
the noblesse de la robe, and such of the nobles as 
think they ought to form a separate order. The 
second division, which has as yet got no name, con- 
sists of all sorts of people, who are really favourable 
to popular government. The third is composed of the 
enragés, the madmen. The third is the most numerous, 
and consists of what in America is known as petti- 
fogging lawyers, together with a host of curates, and 
of many of those who, in all revolutions, throng to 
the standard of change, because they are not well. 
This party is in close alliance with the populace. 
They have already unhinged everything. The torrent 
rushes on, irresistible, till it shall have spent itself. In 
the Assembly itself, half the time is spent in hollowing 
and bawling. Those who intend to speak write their 
names on a tablet, and are heard in the order that their 
names are written down, if the others will hear them, 
which they often refuse to do, keeping up a continual 
uproar till the orator leaves the pulpit. Every man per- 
mitted to speak delivers the result of his lucubrations, 
so that the opposing parties fire off their cartridges, 
and it is a million to one if their missile arguments 
happen to meet. The arguments are generally printed, 
therefore there is as much attention paid to make them 
sound and look well as to convey instruction or produce 
conviction. They have generally been read beforehand 
to a small society of men and women. 

The account of the night of massacre in the Champ 
de Mars is not less picturesque. Sunday, 17 July, was a 
day of sweltering heat, with not a breath of air stirring. 
On that evening Morris stood on the Pont Royal and 
viewed Paris. The moon was bright, and there was a 
dead silence. The river descended gently through the 
bridges, between lofty houses, all illuminated by order 
of the police, the woods and distant hills rose on the 
other side. He reached the heights of Passy. The 
massacre was just over, but the air was full of the 
horror of it. Morris did not sympathise with the popu- 
lace. The National Guard, which Morris calls the 
militia, carried the red flag. They would not ground 
their arms at the bidding of the mob. The mob pelted 
them with stones. To be paraded through the streets 
under a scorching sun, and then to stand like holiday 
turkeys and to be shot down like rabbits was a little 
more than they had patience to bear, so without waiting 
for orders they fired and killed a dozen or two, the 
rest ran off. Morris thinks that if they had waited 
for orders they would all have been cut down before 
they received any. Lafayette was very near being 
killed in the morning, but the pistol snapped at his 
breast. The assassin was immediately secured, but he 
ordered him to be discharged. 

The volumes of Morris are full of these treasures. 
We may be glad that they have once more been brought 
before the notice of the French people, as a set-off 
against the exaggeratedly optimistic view of the Revo- 
lution which now prevails in that country. 


CLIO WITH A SKIPPING-ROPE. 


‘Factors in Modern History.” By A. F. Pollard. 
London: Constable. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


ECTURE-ROOM jocosity rather than professorial 
primness is the note of these chapters. There is 

even a pun, which we seem to have heard before, 
about principle and interest, and another, which appears 
to be new, about a barren land blooming with baronets. 
Gilbertian reminiscences such as, ‘‘In spite of all 
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temptations” etc., light up Professor Pollard’s page, 
and his research has extended as far as ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland”. He also gives us a jape about the tipsy 
man’s pronunciation of ‘‘ British Constitution”. This 
is all very delightful, no doubt ; but where the manner 
is so jocular can we expect the matter to be profound ? 

What, for example, is gained by a great show of 
refuting vulgar errors—though the paradoxes in this 
book are fairly familiar to all educated people—if we 
are to be told that medievals were unintellectual 
because they could not read or write, or that it is ‘‘ one 
of our plutocratic notions that, while capitalists may 
conspire as much as they like to fleece the public in 
any way that seems convenient, workmen should not 
be allowed to combine at all’? This bit in the Keir- 
Hardie vein is actually printed in 1907! It is cheap 
and popular to suggest in disparagement of monasticism 
that it is ‘‘nobler to stay in the world to save the 
world than to go out of the world to save one’s own 
soul”, or to say that before the Reformation ‘‘ no layman 
could be described as a churchman” merely because 
‘‘churchman” was used (as it is in the Declaration 
prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles) as the equivalent 
of ‘‘ ecclesiastic "—one whose duties are concerned with 
the Church, just as a coachman’s duties are concerned 
with the coach. The laity took a far more intimate and 
intelligent part in the concerns of their parish and 
mother churches then than they do now. It may be true 
that Tudor Convocations failed to maintain ecclesiastical 
rights against King and Parliament because King and 
Parliament represented the secular sentiment of the now 
dominant middle classes. Yet in Scotland the identity 
of preachers and people meant a clericalist tyranny 
which, as Professor Pollard complains, was really a 
reaction to medizval theocratic ideas against the modern 
conception of the State. The Professor is wrong, how- 
ever, when he observes that there the assertion of the 
privilege of the pulpit was required to combat new regal 
pretensions of divine right. Divine right of kings had 
been from the time of Dante, Ockham and the Im- 
perialists a counter theory to the magnificently over- 
weening ecclesiasticism of Hildebrand and the Papalists, 
and in Scotland more than in England had to be re- 
urged against an intolerable alliance of Genevan with 
Jesuit against the Crown. This necessity, together with 
deepened and more mystical views of the constitution of 
human society, not, as Mr. Pollard seems to suggest, 
a natural predilection to despotic rule, led to the Stuart 
insistence on a doctrine as old as Homer and much 
older. Hereditary and primogenital right, no doubt, had 
gained strength since Plantagenet days. But was it ever 
thought that the succession could be voted away alto- 
gether from the seed royal, or was there ever a usurper 
who thought a parliamentary title sufficient without 
some more or less roundabout de jure claim as well ? 
When the Scots king ascended the English throne in 
1603, Henry VIII.’s dispositions and a plain Act of 
Parliament were brushed aside like gossamers. The 
eldest-born’s right had no gainsayers. 

Professor Pollard has something profitable for these 
times to say about the failure and misgovernment of 
Parliament at the end of the Middle Ages when its 
power was at its height. This era of incompetence was, 
as he says, the golden age to which popular orators 
appealed against Stuart personal rule. Henry VIII., 
the demagogue-despot, threw himself, in a period of 
nascent contrat social ideas, upon the support of public 
opinion, and we think the Professor is right in regard- 
ing him as the saviour of parliamentary institutions 
when they lay discredited and impotent. But did Henry 
really subject the Church to Parliament to the extent 
which Mr. Pollard, whose sympathies are obvious, 
declares? The Church may not have reformed herself 
as autonomously and synodically as Church defence 
writers affirm ; yet there is a strong historical case to 
be made out on that side. The supremacy was, as 
Mr. Pollard himself says, royal not parliamentary, and 
when he remarks that Elizabeth was more ecclesias- 
tically-minded than her father in regarding Convocation 
as co-ordinate with Parliament, the Sovereign being, as 
of old, the high governor over both spheres, he surely 
forgets the explicit language of the Statute of Appeals. 


Nor is the Church’s right of self-government merely 
‘* The Book of Common Prayer”, he says, 


theoretic. 


‘fis legally a schedule of an Act. It cannot be altered 
by Convocation, it can by the Houses of Parliament.” 
A Professor of History ought not to mislead his class 
in this way. What happened in 1662? Convocation 
presented our present Prayer Book for the concurrence 
of Parliament, which adopted it without discussing a 
line of it, and even a verbal slip was only amended 
after an intimation from three bishops that they had 
authority from Convocation to alter it. Not a single 
word in any formulary of the Church of England has 
been put there by parliamentary vote. Nor, in spite 
of the encroachments of Parliament on the spiritual 
sphere since 1662, has it practically the power at this 
moment to force any doctrinal or ceremonial change 
on the Church of England against its will. What has 
just happened in the passage of the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill illustrates this. An express exception is. 
there made simply to avoid any infringement by Parlia~ 
ment on the private law and discipline of the Church. 
It is absurd to represent the Church as ignominiously 
Erastian. By the bye, Williams, Laud and Juxon seen» 
to be overlooked in the statement that ‘‘since 1529 
laymen have, with the exception of Mary’s reign, 
always governed England”. 


PORT ROYAL. 


“The Story of Port Royal.” By Ethel Romanes. 
London: Murray. 1907. 15s. net. 


Ts blend of Catholicism and Evangelicalism is one 

that has fascinated a good many of the finer 
spirits of our time—John Henry Shorthouse for 
example. It is not peculiarly French, for you see it in 
the writings of the Tractarians, and the first half of 
the eighteenth century exhibited the combination in 
many of the Jacobite nonjurors, such as Law of the 
‘*Serious Call”, and in the early Oxford Methodism. 
The medizval Dominicans, the Jansenists of Holland, 
the mystics and pietists of the romanticist revival in 
Germany, were in different ways examples of it. And 
the alliance of a high-bred, somewhat austere serious- 
ness—there cannot be high breeding without serious- 
ness—with the rich and stately tradition of historic 
Catholicism appeals to thoughtful minds. But the 
combination has an aristocratic flavour. And it was 
amid the environment of cultured abbés and nobles of 
the ancien régime that it had its peculiarly gracious 
and intellectual .charm for the author of ‘* John 
Inglesant ” and ‘‘ Sir Percivale”. 

It may sometimes have puzzled us to explain two 
opposed aspects of Catholicism. From our point of 
view it encourages an innocent and joyous view of 
life, consecrating harmless pleasure and the light- 
hearted enjoyment of God’s fair world. We see it the 
patron of art and letters. We see it defending the 
maypole and the dance against the sour precisians who, 
even when they tried to put down bear-baiting, did so, 
Macaulay avers, not because it gave the bear pain but 
only because it gave the spectators pleasure. We 
see it in the Middle Ages teaching men to unite sacred 
and secular in what seems to us an extraordinary and 
indistinguishable unity—its very saints, though hard on 
themselves, were full of jest and tolerant allowance. 
The ordinary Christian, performing his Church duties 
and going about his lawful avocations, was safe within 
the fold, without the necessity for any Bunyan-like 
heart-searchings and inward agonies. 

But then there is another and quite as prominent a 
point of view, from which Catholicism has been ascetic, 
grave, mortified, rigorous, withdrawn from the world, 
crying to sinners to flee from the wrath to come, to cast’ 
their vanities into the bonfire, to repent and do the 
first works. The body is a temple of the Holy Ghost,. 
destined for a resurrection glory; yet if a martyr’s 
body was found after death covered with lice this was 
a mark of his having lived very near to God. The 
idea was not a Manichean disparagement of matter, 
for God made everything in His world ‘‘ very good”, 
but simply that of self-crucifixion and punishment of 
what sin has defiled. It cannot be denied that the 
standpoint, in principle if not in detail—which it is. 
easy to ridicule (Cowper the soul-shaken derided 
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stout Samuel Johnson's fastings and penances)—is that 
of;the New Testament. Every religious revival has felt 
the dread of contamination by the world and the flesh, 
and to the disciple of Pusey balls and theatre-going 
were as objectionable as to the Clapham Evangelical. 

The two attitudes of mind correspond, of course, to the 
thought of human life and human nature as the Creator 
intended them to be and as the Redeemer recreated them 
on the one hand, and on the other to the thought of 
that life and that nature as they actually are. Some- 
times it is the Incarnation, sometimes the Cross, which 
is most in the Church’s mind. Further, there have 
always existed two theological tendencies or schools, 
one that of S. Augustine and S. Thomas, teaching a 
lofty and severe doctrine of the destiny of mankind, of 
sin and of grace; the other inclined to Arminianism 
and even to Pelagianism. The latter was the Jesuit 
tendency, and the Augustinianism of the Port Royalists 
brought about the years of conflict and suffering which 
Mrs. Romanes recalls in these rather too crowded 
pages. We cannot hear too much about Pascal and 
Racine and S. Cyran and Arnauld and the Meére 
Angélique. It is an engrossing incident in the history 
of the Church of France, and Mrs. Romanes has dealt 
with it sympathetically, if occasionally her observations 
are rather English and conventional. 


NOVELS. 


‘“‘The Story of Anna Beames.” By C. A. Dawson Scott. 
London: Heinemann. 1907. 6s. 


The author of this novel has so much of skill in the 
sketching of character, in the rendering of conversation 
and in literary expression, that on reading his work we 
cannot help regretting that he did not choose a more 
cheerful theme. We are more than a little tired of the 
various kinds of ‘‘ problem” fiction on which this is 
something of a fresh variant. Mr. Scott takes as the 
central characters of his story a woman well in her 
fourth decade and her three brothers, the one a clergy- 
man, the other two doctors. Brought up in a certain 
repressive manner, each develops on certain lines a kind 
of hard selfishness. The woman is the central figure,, 
and it is her story with which we are nominally con- 
cerned, but her character is illustrated by those of her 
brothers. She has had her ordinary human affections 
so repressed that in the natural reaction she allows 
herself to enter into a liaison with a social inferior. 
‘*Her man”, on a certain scandal becoming known to 
the brothers, is forced to marry her, and so she goes on 
her way to the tragic close: the revelation of her 
position as it affects the brothers—the way in which 
they receive it and incidentally reveal the manner in 
which their lives have gone—is managed with some 
subtlety, but on the whole it is one of those depressing 
books which make us wonder why novelists will so 
often harp on the sordidness of things. There is some- 
thing of joy in life ; and those story-writers are the most 
pleasing to their readers, and wiser for themselves 
too, who remember the fact instead of joining with the 
pessimists who will not recognise it. 


“*The Wisdom of the Serpent.” By Constantine Ralli. 
London: Francis Griffiths. 6s. 


In a portentous sub-title the author indicates that his 
story deals with a romance of the English peerage and 
with incidents of the Franco-Prussian war. It.is a story 
in which ‘‘ the thunder clouds of battle stain the azure 
of heaven”, in which a Lady Flora flees for the door 
‘laughing like a moenad”—it may be a mznad, or 
it may be a monad, ‘‘ you pays your money and you 
takes your choice’’; a story in which we have such 
paragraphs as this: ‘‘ But as a blossom fair and sweet 
will raise its fragrant chastity from a bed of foulness, 
so did the upper chamber of the charnel house of Mont 
$. Quentin bloom amidst horrors under diluvian skies.” 
It is a story of the wildest sensationalism set forth in a 
style that may be euphemistically described as high 
falutin. Ina ‘‘ prologue” we are shown the French in 
Metz at the time when the German conqueror was near- 
ing his crowning victory, when, to use the author’s 
~words, which it were a shame to paraphrase, ‘‘Germania, 


like a huge anaconda, from whose scales of steel pro- 
truded three hundred thousand eyes, gazed in the calm of 
expectation upon her prey, withering hourly in a durance 
vile of famine, filth and disease”. The story then 
shows us all that the second son of the Earl of 
Roehampton went through before he became a general 
in the army of the third Napoleon, and how he won 
through ill report and ill-doing (all owing to the wicked- 
ness and wiles of ‘‘the serpent”) and wrested Truth 
from the ggasp of Pain. It is all ‘* Prodeegious !” 


‘The Vigil.” By Harold Begbie. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1907. 6s. 

Mr. Begbie is ambitious, but does not convince us of 
his ability to teach a philosophy of life through the 
medium of fiction. In the first place, he does not make 
his central figure intelligible. Richard Rodwell, full of 
that Oxford culture which is such a mysterious thing in 
the eyes of the average novelist, has taken Orders, but 
for a time given up clerical duty in dissatisfaction at the 
position of the Church. He went in for philanthropic 
work in the Borough in alliance with Beatrice Haly, a 
young woman of great wealth, who was deeply (but 
unaccountably) in love with him. It is quite clear that 
the pair will marry, but Mr. Begbie has to spin out his 
story by vowing Richard to celibacy. He reconsiders 
his position, and takes up parish work at a western 
seaside town peopled chiefly by the offscourings of 
humanity. Beatrice follows him thither (quite in the 
manner of ‘‘ Man and Superman”), and much space is 
devoted to description of eccentrics, amiable and un- 
amiable, who constitute the local society. At last a 
series of disasters compels everybody whom Mr. Begbie 
does not kill off to make up his or her mind quickly 
about everything in this world and the next, and we 
leave Richard an affianced lover and no longer a prig. 
It is all very painstaking and unconvincing. 


“Colonel Daveron.”” By Percy White. London: Hurst 
and Blackett, 1907. 6s. 


Why is Mr. White so fond of telling a story from 
the point of view of a poor relation or a hanger-on to 
rich and fashionable people? The device has obvious 
advantages, but its repetition becomes wearisome. In 
the present story one Tony Derrick, an orphan depen- 
dent on his maternal uncle, Colonel Daveron, is the 
principal figure, and not a very interesting one. The 
book has many merits: the author, for instance, 
describes excellently the boys and masters at a private 
school. Colonel Daveron himself will be remembered 
by the reader, for he is a selfish, pompous soldier 
of good family ruthlessly dissected. His wife is a 
charming woman who, in her determination to justify 
to herself her affectionate belief in her husband, insists 
on forcing him into positions with which he cannot 
cope. He fails dismally in high command in the field 
(though as good a man as his neighbour in subordinate 
duty), and is then reluctantly spurred into politics. 
The author’s powers of satire are so cruelly exercised 
upon this unhappy man that the book makes us feel 
uncomfortable. It lacks conciseness and vigour, and 
somehow or other never becomes the really good novel 
into which we are continually expecting it to develop. 


“Dan—and Another.” By L. G. Moberly. London: 
‘Ward, Lock. 1907. 6s. 


The author of this.book is less successful with the 
grande passion—of a perfectly virtuous character— 
which nearly wrecks the life of the supposed narrator, 
than with the oddities and bickerings of the minor 
characters. The story is a chapter from the autobio- 
graphy of Mrs. Burnett, wife of an officer in the Guards 
and relative of a number of very trying people whose 
characters Miss Moberly sketches with considerable 
skill. Major Dan Burnett possesses every solid virtue 
but no humour and no imagination, and spoils his 
pretty wife until she is thoroughly bored. Fortu- 
nately the other man, a living amalgam of heroic 
and fascinating qualities, is even more virtuous. We 
confess that we follow with greater interest the matri- 
monial fortunes of her invertebrate brother Bob, who 
marries a pretty shop-girl and fails to make.her a 
presentable chitelaine of a country house. Miss 
Moberly has insight and humour, but is a little prolix. 
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She ought to be more careful about minor points. 
Thus Major Burnett is on one page a good judge of 
pictures, while on another he cares only for sporting 
prints; and we hear a good deal about ‘‘ mango 
swamps” in Africa where presumably mangroves are 
meant. 


“Of Like Passions.” 
Sisley. 1907. 6s. 


We agree with the publishers that the grave problem 
with which this book deals is of a delicate nature, but 
we are not at all so sure as they declare themselves 
that ‘‘ the author handles it with discriminating power ”. 
His (or, should we say, her?) thesis is that illicit re- 
lations between Europeans and Kafir women in South 
Africa are the cause of an increasing number of outrages 
by blacks upon white women. We do not believe this 
to be a fact, but the question cannot be argued here. 
The author in order to accumulate horrors has stretched 
coincidence very far, and involved his principal cha- 
racters with coloured people who (most unexpectedly) 
turn out to be their own unacknowledged and unrecog- 
nised relatives. Now this feature of the case is cer- 
tainly not typical of the real state of things, and Mr. 
Bancroft dwells so vividly on a ghastly and revolting 
outrage that his book did not need the additional horror 
of unconscious incest. His Kafirs do not strike us as 
life-like, and the whole book will give a very false 
impression of the tone of colonial society to home 
readers. We believe the author to be in earnest, but 
the story is extremely unpleasant and is not improved 
by passages of gushing emotionalism. 


“The Bay of Lilacs: a Romance from Finland.” 
Paul Waineman. London: Methuen. 1907. 6s. 


There is a pleasant air about this book, though its 
‘*romance” is of a type somewhat outworn among our 
novelists. The scene is laid in a country house in 
Finland, where two ladies, the last of their race, pre- 
serve in dignity a family secret which the reader soon 
guesses. Such dramatic interest as there is comes from 
an English visitor to the neighbourhood. Very little 
happens, but in Hildur, adopted daughter of the house 
of Syrenvik, we are given a charming example of 
Finnish girlhood. 


“A Sentimental Season.’’ By Thomas Cobb. London: 
Werner Laurie. 1907. 6s. 


. This is a clever study of character, marked by keen 
insight. Luke Elder, crippled in boyhood, grows upin 
the same house as the fascinating Kitty Trueman, and 
does not discover that his regard for her is more than 
brotherly, until the young lady has begun to have sen- 
timental experiences of her own. Luke and his father, 
a pair of recluses, are the best realised characters in 


By Francis Bancroft. London: 


By 
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the book; but Kitty, impulsive, pleasure-loving and 
kind-hearted, if shallow, is a successful portrait of a 
veal type of girl. The old question of choice between 
an attractive woman of whom one cannot quite approve 
and a sterling woman-friend whom one does not happen 
to love gives Luke a good deal of occupation. The minor 
characters are alive, though the wicked Dan is almost 
unnaturally worthless. Mr. Cobb writes with his cus- 
tomary facility, and the book is more entertaining than 
some of its predecessors. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Contemporary France.” Vol. III. By Gabriel Hanotaux. 
London: Constable. 1907. 15s. net. 


In his third volume M. Hanotaux deals with the years 
1874-77, when the fate of the Republic was trembling in the 
balance. As the history of the time becomes better known 
it becomes clearer how greatly a matter of chance it was that 
the form assumed by the Constitution was that of a Parlia- 
mentary Republic. It is true that this was due quite as much 
to the lack of suppleness on the part of its adversaries as to 
the ability of its friends. The world at large is now learning 
at last that Gambetta was for France by far the most valuable 
political asset she possessed, and had Marshal MacMahon 
been less unbending he might have made use of him to 
inaugurate a stable and constructive administration, thus start- 
ing the new order of things on a widely different basis from 
that on which it was ultimately founded. We now know that 
this great man might, if allowed, have encouraged better 
relations with Germany and brought about a_ separation 
between Church and State on terms honourable to both. 
“ Dis aliter visum est”, but M. Hanotaux does not manage to 
explain very clearly to us why it was so. He delights to lead 
us through mazes of parliamentary intrigue and to weary us 
with the discourses of long-forgotten politicians. All these 
minutiz of the doings of the Tadpoles and Tapers of thirty 
years ago are very tiresome reading, and M. Hanotaux 
makes his readers wonder at last whether his real object be 
not to make a long rather than a strong work. His history of 
the Third Republic bids fair to rival in tenuity as in length 
M. Ollivier’s story of the Second Empire. When he philoso- 
phises, as he does in Chapter V. at length, he is far from con- 
vincing, and: the tale of later years has not unfortunately 
revealed to us those qualities of “ abnegation, conciliation and 
persevering optimism” for which he hopes. This work rather 
tends to diminish in interest as it advances; let us ho 
however that subsequent volumes may help to revive the 
great reputation as an historian that the author obtained in 
earlier years. 


** Papers of a Pariah.” By R. H. Benson. London: Smith, Elder. 
1907. 5s. net. 

Mr. Benson seems to enjoy the practice of supposing himself 
to be someone else, and trying to picture his thoughts and 
sensations. The person whose story is told us in these papers 
is represented as an Anglican layman who keeps a diary during 
the period that he is drawing near to the Church of Rome, 
and records his impressions in it. Of course he has conversa- 
tions with a foolish Anglican curate and a wise Roman Catholic 

riest; and he contrasts the services in the Church of 

ngland with those in the Church of Rome, very much to the 
advantage of the latter. ‘The curate makes just the right kind 
ef remark to be triumphantly answered in six pages of 
rhetoric ; and in the description of the services there is also a 
good deal of word-painting. The word-painting is hindered 
from becoming fine by a slight tinge of vulgarity ; it is some- 
what like Canon Scott Holland, only not so good. The reader 
will note that in the a part of the book emphasis is laid on 
the unchangeableness of the teaching in the Roman Church, 
while later this argument is dropped in favour of development. 
Perhaps the best of us may use different arguments when we 
are writing separate essays ; but when we collect our articles 
into a book it is wise not to include those which are contra- 
dictory to each other. . 


“Vital Values.” By Henry Scott Holland. London: Wells Gardner. 
1906. 3s. 6d. 

The reader who begins this volume will be enthralled by it ; 
he will read on and on. But gradually he will find himself 
skipping a paragraph or two, and then whole pages ; he will 
be looking ahead to see when this or that sermon is going to 
end ; and at last he will try whether it will not do if he reads 
one out of every three. And the reason is this: the first two 
sermons are mainly evidential, and here Canon Scott Holland 
is at his best; he has few superiors in tracing the connexion 
between the intellectual and the emotional sides of our religion, 
and in showing how impossible it is to retain all the beauty of 
Christianity if you surrender its historical truth (he calls it its 
“concrete actuality”). But the other sermons are mainly on 
moral and social subjects ; and here a little of Canon Scott 
Holland goes a long way. He is very fervent and poetic, with 


occasional lapses into slang ; and it is the fervency that wearies 
us. He is fortissimo and prestissimo throughout ; always at 
the same level of breathless enthusiasm and excitement, what- 
ever the subject may be. No doubt the ladies said “How 
wonderful !” to each other, as they came out of S. Paul’s; 
and it is wonderful—but it is rather tiring. 


‘* The Substance of Faith : a Catechism for Parents and Teachers.” 
By Sir Oliver Lodge. London: Methuen. 1907. 2s. net. 


Books sometimes surprise their authors by meeting with 
success in an unexpected direction ; and we are inclined to 
think that Sir Oliver Lodge’s Catechism will be read more for 
what it tells us about science than for what it tells us about 
religion. We have rarely seen a simpler or clearer account of 
what science can teach us now on such fundamental problems 
as the formation of the earth and the development of life ; it 
will be a real boon to the religious teacher ; though, simple as 
it is, we doubt whether he could make it intelligible to 
children. When however we get to the distinctly theological 
clauses of the Catechism we find ourselves in the region of 
religious generalities ; they are so carefully worded that they 
are quite unexceptionable, and for that very reason unlikely to 
impress any vivid ideas on children’s minds. There is nothing 
in these questions and answers which an orthodox Christian 
could not loyally accept ; but he would feel there was some 
thing Jacking. We may take the form of the second part of 
the Creed as an illustration of the attitude adopted in the 
Catechism: “I believe that the Divine Nature is specially 
revealed to man through Jesus Christ our Lord, who lived and 
taught and suffered in Palestine 1900 years ago, and has since 
been worshipped by the Christian Church as the immortal Son 
of God, the Saviour of the world.” A High Churchman 
could subscribe to this, but so could a Unitarian; it asserts 
that Christ has been worshipped, but does not say the worship 
was right. Still we must thank Sir Oliver Lodge for the great 
religious earnestness which he shows throughout his book. 


‘* A Child’s Life of Christ.” By M. Dearmer. With eight Illus- 
trations in Colour by E. F. Brickdale. London: Methuen. 
1906. 6s. 


We do not believe that the Gospel story needs re-writing to 
be intelligible to children. If we may judge by the remem- 
brance of our own early days, the evangelists—especially 
S. Matthew—were as clear and vivid in their narrative as any 
writers could be, and all that we needed was the explanation 
of certain individual sentences, such as the statement that 
our Lord perceived “that virtue had gone out of him”, which 
formed one of our earliest moral difficulties in the Bible, as it 
conveyed to us the impression that He had for the time lost 
all His goodness. We would not wish the Gospel story to be 
told otherwise than it is in the Gospels ; if it is to be adapted it 
is no doubt for the sake of the teachers rather than of the 
taught ; for teachers should be able to arrange the events in 
good order, and trace the rise and then the wane in our Lord’s 
popularity, even when they are talking to children. And Mrs. 
Dearmer’s adaptation is a very good piece of work ; she writes 
with simplicity and reserve and keeps close to the actual 
language of the Bible, except where she has to explain some 
custom or press home some lesson ; and she has refrained from 
preaching too much. We think the early chapters are the 
best, but the level is high throughout ; we cannot give as much 
praise to the illustrations. 


‘The Arran Islands.” By J. M. Synge. With Drawings by 
Jack B. Yeats. Dublin: Maunsel. London: Elkin Mathews. 
1907. 5s. net. 


From the high cliffs of Clare or the flat shore of Galway 
Bay the three islands of Arran may be seen, low shadows on 
the surface of the open Atlantic. Though much nearer the 
ironbound Clare coast, they are reached from Galway none too 
comfortably, so that as yet the tourist has not spoiled them. 
Here Mr. Synge, fresh from the life of Paris studios, came to 
live among the primitive folk, half fishermen and half farmers, 
and having once come to know them returned again and 
again. The result is a fascinating book, far more interesting 
than any of his much-discussed plays except that one—“ Riders 
to the Sea”—in which he catches the atmosphere of life on a 
windy rock-bound island whence the Atlantic takes toll of the 
finest and strongest men, leaving their women desolate. The 
Aran islands present attractive problems to the archzologist— 
with their prehistoric sega the ethnologist, but Mr. Synge 
is concerned with the human interest of the living people, par- 
ticularly those of Inishmaan, the most primitive of the group. 
Folk-lore, fragments of ballads, ghosts, fairies, diversify his 
pages. Here and there he says things hardly worth saying : 
things which an over-educated man with his mind running on 
problem-plays is almost sure to say when writing of a people 
free alike from self-consciousness, sexual immorality, and 
prudery. We do not like Mr. Jack Yeats’ drawing of a 
“curagh” : the canoe is made far too roomy in proportion 
to its rowers, but some of the other illustrations are excellent. 
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FICTION 


The White Countess (Florence ‘ Warden) ; In His Grip (David Christie 
Murray) ; The Lady of the Blue Motor (G. Sidney Paternoster) ; 
The Tone of the Aah (L. T. Meade). Long. 6s. each. 

The Sheep and the Goats (Mary E. Mann); Margery o’ the Mill 
(M. E. Francis) ; Bhe Modern Novel (Maarten 
Maartens). Methwen. 6s. 


Mortal Men (Jessie Leckie nalts. 
The 10.12 Express (Walter E. Grogan). Sisley’s. 6s. 
The Leather Mask (Ambrose Pratt). Ward, Lock. 6s. 


My Lady of Whims (Florence Warden), The Pagan Woman (Norma 
Lorimer), 6s. each; The Mystery of Mary Anne (George R, 


Heinemann. 6s. 


Sims), 35. 6d. “Chatto and Windus. 
HISTORY 
Queens of the Renaissance (M. Beresford Ryley). Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Bonaparte in Egypt (Haji A. Browne). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS 
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Sports and Natural History of the Highlands (Charles St. John). 
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each, 
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(Edmund J. Spitta). Murray. 12s. net. 
THEOLOGY 


The Golden Sayings of the Blessed Brother Giles of Assisi (Father 


Paschal Robinson). Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 
VERSE 
The Ivory Gate (Edward Booth Loughran), Melbourne: Robertson, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Bernard Shaw (Holbrook Jackson). Grant Richards. §s. net. 
Lakes of Northern Italy, The (Richard Bagot). Methuen. 55s. net. 


Scilly and the Scillonians (J. G. Uren). 
Morning News.” 6s. net. 


Plymouth: ‘* The Western 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER:—The Cornhill 
Magazine, 1s. ; The Windsor Magazine, 6a. ; Little Folks, 6d. ; 
Cassell’s Magazine, 6¢. ; The Treasury, 6d. ; Scribner’s Magazine, 
ts.; The Antiquary, 6d.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 6d.; The 
Empire Review, Is. The Century, 1s. 4¢d.; The Art Journal, 
1s. 6d.; Harper’s Monthly Magazine, Is.; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. ; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6¢. ; The Albany 
Review, 25. 6d. ; The Contemporary Review, 25, 6d. ; The 
$2.3 "The Nineteenth Century, 25. 6d. 


H. SOTHERAN & “C0., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and ABC. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


W. GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE 
For SEPTEMBER. (No. 354-) 


NOW READY, and will be forwarded on a 
It comprises a specially attractive selection of Publishers’ 
many Good Bargains. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s 4. 4s d, 
One Year .., § £40 2 
Half Year .., oo 8 
Quarter Year oe wee ~» 9 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


_ Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C, 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would he glad to be informed 
immediately. 


31 August, 1907 


The. Saturday Review. 


Mr. HARRIS-BURLAND’S New Novel. 


Messrs. GREENING beg to announce the publication of 
a New Novel by the Author of ‘* The Financier,” entitled 


LOVE THE CRIMINAL 


‘*It seems to me that love is the only possible 
explanation of the extraordinary amount of suffer- 
ing that there is in the world.’’—De Profundis. 


The above appears on the title-page of ‘‘Love the Criminal,” 
giving the key-note to the story. 


{LOVE THE GRIMINAL 


NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Messrs. GREENING submit here a list of their Summer Fiction, 
all of which will be found suitable for Seaside, Wayside, 
or—in case of bad weather—Fireside. 


TANGLED SKEIN. Baroness Orczy. 
3rd Edition. 6s. 
\WHEN TERROR RULED. May Wynne. 


‘3s. 6d. 
E MASCOTTE OF PARK LANE. Lucas Cireve. 
and Edition. 68. 
|. THE PALM OIL RUFFIAN. HAMILTON. 
6s. 

CHARD THE BRAZEN. 
‘PEPLE. 6s. 
THE DUPE, GeraLp Biss. and Editicn. 68. 
HARA DIAMOND. TT. W. Sreicur. pre 
OMANCE THE CHANGELING. 


ANTHONY 


Cyrus BraDy AND Epwarp 


Mauve C. KNIGHT. 
6s. 


GREENING & CO. LTD., 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 


READY ON MONDAY. 
THE SEPTEMBER BOOK MONTALY. 64. net. 


CONTENTS— 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
ne Bookland in Paragraph and Picture, showing What's What and 
o's Who 
POET AND THINKER 
Gerald Massey’s Memories and his ‘‘ Magnum Opus.” —By James MILNE 
THE ACTOR AS AUTHOR 
Cases where they Combine a Double Debt to Pay.—By Lewis MEtviLLe 
THE SERIAL STORY 
Recent Changes in the Spirit of Its Dream 
A LONDON LETTER 
On the Outlook for the Autumn Publishing Season.—By the Eprror 
AND LEADING 
New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World 
THE GENERAL READER 
Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this Month 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, 
Reprints of August 


New Editions, and 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Srarioners’ Hatt Court, Lonpon 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. GoLr, Hunrinc, Lawn TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THe BysranpeER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*Graruic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


BONAPARTE IN EGYPT AND 
THE EGYPTIANS OF TO-DAY. 


By HAJI A. BROWNE. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


The Author’s singularly intimate knowledge of Egyptian lif 
and character gives a special importance to this book. 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, 
AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA. 


By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Lit. 
trated. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


*¢ Full of valuable, first-hand, out-of-the-way material for a student 
of the forms and the meaning of the religions of India.” —Scotsman. 


IN DWARFLAND AND 
CANNIBAL COUNTRY. 


By ALBERT B. LLOYD. Illustrated, and with 
3 Maps. Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* One of the most remarkable books of African travel published 
for some years.” —Speaker. 


With Frontispiece. 


Itlus- 


THE BRITISH CITY. 


By F. C. HOWE. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A careful and intimate study of English and Scotch municipa 
organisation. 


Mark Rutherford’s 
Novels. Bound in Cloth, 1s. net each. 


CLARA HOPGOOD, now published for the first 
time at 1s., completes the series. Ask your 
bookseller for 


CLARA HOPGOOD. 


Is. net. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Mark Rutherford’s Autobiography.” 


NOTABLE Gs. NOVELS. 
THE SOUL OF A PRIEST. 
By the Duke Litta. 
AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS. 


By JosepH Conrap. New Edition. 


THE FOOL’S TAX. 


By Lucas CLEEVE. 


UNCLE JEM. 
By Hester Wuite. 


THE BEETLE. 


By RicHarp Marsh. 


BY VELDT AND KOPJE. 
By W. C. Scutty. 


(1oth Impression.) 


7. FISHER UNWIN, I Adelphi Ferrace, London. 
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EDUCATION. 
UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 


Established nearly Half a Comey. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and ot 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Profe » &e. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 

oe a candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 

iminary Examinations. Extracts from testimonials: ‘‘ The g dullard 

need not despair.” ‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


ECTOR’S SON, once an inveterate stammerer, 

_would RECEIVE ONE OR TWO BOYS into his house, to assist 

and direct them in overcoming their impediment. Educational facilities. 
References exchanged. 

Write at once : c OvprREIve-THomas, Elm Cottage, Lutterworth. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 
Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
ee for all exams. Terms very reasonable. The school is situated in one 
of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, oat references from SECRETARY. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 

Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 

de London Matriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 

rst Class College of Preceptors. Moderate terms.—P. H. HaprerFiE_p, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


TJ EARN HOUSE, 15 Fartrrax Roap, HAmpstTeaD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howetr, M.A. Cantab. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE. 
Finishing School for Girls. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
anuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


M ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR_ GIRLS.—Education in all its branches. 
Musical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HaAverstock 
Hitt, Hampsteap. Recogd. by B. of E.—Modern Education. Music 
and Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 

the Misses Hotmes. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScnHoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Exceptional 
advantages. —Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 

EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 

MEN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 

AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Thorough nding 

‘in elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public Schools. Great 
attention to sports and games.- Headmaster, J. Harpir, M.A. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Rev. T. HEYWOOD 
MASTERS, M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. 
Backward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 
Cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance and other Preliminary Examirations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Provost: T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 


HE following Prospectuses are now ready, and may 
be had on application to the Secretary :— 
Faculty of Arts and Laws (including Economics). 
Faculty of Science. 
Faculty of Medical Sciences. 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Arts (Slade School). 
The Departments of Engineering. 
The School of Architecture. 
The Department of Public Health. 
Scholarships, Prizes, &c. 
Post-graduate Courses and Arrangements for Research, 

Courses of instruction are provided for Students desiring to graduate at the 
University of London in any of the following Faculties :- Arts, ws, Medicine 
Preliminary and Intermediate), Science, Engineering, and Economics and Political 

ience. 

Special provision is made for Post-graduate and Research work in the various 
eultests taught at the College. 
FEES. 
Composition Fees 


Faculty of Arts, 3 sessions course, 68 guineas (payable in three instalments). 

F re \y Science, 3 sessions course, 100 guineas (payable in three instal- 
ments, 

Schools of Engineering and Architecture, 3 sessions course, 120 guineas (pay- 
able in three instalments). 

Preliminary Scientific Course, 26 guineas (payable in one instalment). 

Intermediate Medical Course, 57 guineas (payable in one instalment, or two 
instalments of 31 guineas each). ; 

The foregoing fees entitle students to full courses of study, and to the privileges 
of one of the Union Societies, which include the use of the Gymnasium and 
of the Athletic Ground at Perivale that has recently been acquired. 

‘ Students are admitted to courses of instruction in any one subject at separate 
ees. 


EXTENSION OF BUILDINGS. 


The South Wing of the College (hitherto occupied by University College 
Te being adapted for University purposes, and will provide large extensions 
for each of the Engineering Departments and the Departments of Applied Mathe- 
matics and of Hygiene. ture rooms will also be provided therein for 
Faculty of Arts and a new suite of rooms for women stu jents. 

New accommodation will be provided for the Departments of Geology and of 
Experimental Psychology. The space set free in the main building powell ww ny a 
series a Departmental Libraries and additional Common Room accommodation for 
men students. 

Residence for women students is provided at College Hall, Byng Place. A list 
of recognised boarding residences for men and women students is also kept. 

W. W. SETON, M.A., Secretary, 
University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Education. Medical and other references. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 


parat School I d . H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
niversity College School, London). 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
Schoo! for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


HANTRY, near FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
es special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


~OMERSET.—Cotiece House, BRIDGWATER. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 
tion for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 
Everpe L.L.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 
air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—‘‘ Camacua.” Westsury, WILTs. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 

c Moderate fees. Swimming taught. 

PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 


class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


HOTELS. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
Delightfully situated adjoining Henley Bridge, commanding extensive and 
beautiful views of the River. Comfort combined with Moderate Charges. 
R. T. Duxe, Proprietor. 


A® ERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 


First-class ; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds, 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmer, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
ificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 
ments. New Lounge and Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
terms.—CoLtins, Proprietor. 


T. WINIFRED’S, CuiFton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. — ALTON HOUSE, 
MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 


men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children i 


HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
_ Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 


HE COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
269 REGENT STREET, W. (above District Messengers). 
Native and experienced t Trial lesson free. 
Write for pamphlet and press opinions. 
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* TCINANCE.”—A concise weekly record of markets 

and prices, published by the Cenrrat Stock Excuance, Lim. (Estab- 
lished 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post free for six months to 
applicants mentioning this paper. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and al] information free of charge. Replies received. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. 
Essays in Criticism. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 


2 vols, 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 
ragments of two 


Austen Leicu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


The Eversiey Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. MackaliL, M.A. 
Vol. Il. Deuteronomy-—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Sol 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII, Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGeracp. 
Edited by A. W. 


Chauoer’s Canterbury Tales. 


First Series. 
Second Series. 


PoLLarD. 2 vols. 
Dean Churoh’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
ition. 9 v 
Miscellaneous Essays. | Dante, and other Essays. 
8t. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833—1%45. 

The Beginning of the Middie Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. CuHurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Leste SrepHen and Sir Freperick PoLtock. 


Third Edition. In 2 vols. 
With Intro- 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. 
duction by Joun Mortey, M.P. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. | Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Sscial Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Avpis 


WrisutT. 2 vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward FitzCerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WricuT. 
Edited by W. 


More Letters of Edward FitzCerald. 
WRIGHT. 
Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 
Frazer, D.C.L. 
Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. 
Introductions, by T. Baitey SAUNDERs. 
*,* The Scientific and a M Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton 
Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Gossg. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Pilato. 


d. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and italy. 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Translated, with 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two BROTHERS. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third | 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

Cneaane on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 vols. 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
bis Niece, M. Roscoe. 

Brief Literary Criticism. Edited byhis Niece, Erizaveru M. Roscoe. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 
Freperic HaRRIsoN. 

The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 
By Freveric Harrison 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon AinGER. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers of 
Greece B in Greece.” By Sir EBB, Litt.D. L., 
LL.D. dition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipngy Corvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols 

Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarves and Marv Lams. 

The — of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 VOIS. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AIncER, 
Historioa Essays. 


D.D., D.C.L., 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


12 vols. 


13 vols. 


By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 12 vols. 
Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzdist 2 vols. 


On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 


Burke. 1: vol. Studies in Literature. : vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. vol. 
Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo. | Natural Religion, 
introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. HerForp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 
WituiaM Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the 


West. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. [Edited by Professor 
KniGut. In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. MANEsss. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Prose Works. 2 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 


Edited by Witt1am Davies. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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. A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I have just read ‘The Sorrows of Ireland,’ and I consider that it elucidates 
the whole Maskelyne and Devant mystery of Irish discontent.” 
| 


Cloth, 2s. net. THE Paper, Is. net. | 6 


SORROWS IRELAND. 


| PAT.” 


Everyone interested in the Irish problem will want to read this book, 
written as it is from a standpoint different from that of the ordinary 
Englishman or Nationalist. 


“The 
Sorrows 


What the Press says: : 


| 
‘*No student of the Irish question can afford to pass this little volume over.” | 
THE CROWN. | 

‘* The brilliant Irishman who writes as ‘ Pat’ has certainly given us much 
| 


| to: ponder, as well as much delightfully racy reading in ‘ The Sorrows of Ireland.’” 
THE TRIBUNE. 


i ** Interesting and in many places distinctly entertaining, for ‘ Pat’ is a pointed of 
and witty writer."—-7HE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


99 
**A good idea of the origin of much if not all the trouble in and about | | nd 
Ireland is to be obtained from ‘ The Sorrows of Ireland.’”’ re a # 
THE BRISTOL TIMES AND MIRROR. 


“‘The indictment of Clerical control is the more severe because it is 
obviously not written in foolish rage."—THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


| ** Pat's prologue is a literary novelty, admirably conceived.” 7 AY e & 2 S$ e 


THE BAZAAR. 


‘*No more moving book than this has been written on Ireland for a Century net. 
past."—-THE PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER. 


~“ Pat’s” previous book, “ Economics ror IRISHMEN,” showed him to be an unorthodox student 
of the Irish problem. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland . 


is a Roman Catholic criticism of the priests, and a plea for Home Rule whenever Ireland 
shall be free to express her own views. 


His New Book 


ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER; OR Post FREE DIRECT FROM THE OFFICE FOR IS. 15d. OR 25. 24a. 


London : THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


Dublin: MAUNSEL & CO., Middle Abbey Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


IN CONTINUOUS DEMAND. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON 


“Saturday” Bridge is acknowledged 
to be the STANDARD work on the 
Best of Card Games. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, ‘‘SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE is 


A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so that pur- 
chasers may make their choice. 


Of all Booksellers, 5/- net. Direct from the Office, 5/8 post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


The London Hospital, 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 


London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘‘ Port” 
of London. 


z. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY: 


33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUWUS announce: 
€arly Painters of the Retherlands from the Van E€pck -f0 Pieter Bruegbel, the Elder. 


By POL DE MONT, Director of the Royal Museum, Antwerp. With 50 Reproductions after the Original Paintings selected by the Author, 


Early German Painters from Deister Ulilbelm of Cologne to Adam €Elsheimer. 


MAX FRIEDLANDER, Director of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin. With 50 Reproductions in Coloured Collot after 
Paintings selected by the Author. 
The price of each of the above works is £50 met; or ten payments of £5 Ss. met each. 


Italian Painters of the Quattrocento and Cinquecento. . 
By WILHELM BODE, General Director of the Royal Museums, Berlin. With 75 Reproductions in Coloured Collotype afier the Original 
Paintings selected by the Author. £75 net; or fifteen payments of £5 Se. net. v 

Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS, in announcing the above important volumes, have the privilege of first introducing to the English public the results of yet 
another advance in modern colour-printing. 

While in no way desiring to create the impression that these volumes are mere aibums of 
pictures, however fine—they are, indeed, serious critical works written by three of the first 
modern critics, each a specialist in his subject—the Publishers may justifiably draw particular 
attention to the splendid series of reproductions accompanying each publication. 

Th lates are reproduced a process of direct photographic collotype in colour, similar to the Medici Process, but, if possible, of yet ter delicacy. So 
Per —y prom indeed, is the re Fm of pictures by this process, that the restricted numbers which can alone be printed, no less than the fs of the ne 2 mg 
and the skill and time required in the handling of them, impose limitations that render the use of the process impossible for general “‘ commercial work.” While pur- 
chasers of the publications here offered will possess reproductions of the original paintings of a faithfulness and quality heretofore unknown, they are also assured in 
the possession of volumes of the utmost rarity. /Wherever possible, the reproduction is in the exact dimensions of the original painting. 


The Publishers also invite attention to the method of publication adopted with these volumes— the separation of plates from text, and the separate mounting of each 
upon a strong pasteboard back, in such a way as to permit of its being freely handled without risk of ae, ‘The letterpress volumes, printed in quarto, in legible type, 
can thus be presented in a size easy to handle without restricting the area of the reproductions within the like d i Stud are, by this means, left free to 
compare several plates without the vexation of turning from page to e, while Art Schools and Libraries may frame and hang the entire series for purposes of comparison 
or demonstration at lectures. For the Reference Library of any Gallery or Collection these works are indispensable. 
Although unable at the moment to print the names of the Translators who will be responsible for the English rendering of the several volumes, the Publishers guarantee 
that this work will be entrusted only to Translators qualified for the work by special knowle¢ge of the subject. 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS beg to notify that as the English edition of the above-mentioned works is limited to one hundred 
coples of each—fifty of which are for America—they cannot guarantee delivery. Orders will be executed in strict rotation as received, 
applicants for all three works having precedence over those for one only. 


DETAILED PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. General Editor—Prof. I. Gottancz, Litt.D. 


The Shakespeare Library is published in Four Sections—viz., 
1. THE OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE. Editor—Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL, with, in some cases, the late W. G. BOSWELL STONE 
il. THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. A Series of Reprints embodying the Originals or Direct Sources of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
il. THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG. Editor—Prof. GOLLANCZ, Litt.D. 


IV. “ SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND.” A Series of Volumes illustrative of the Life, Thought, and Literature of England in Shakespeare's Time; al se 
a new and comprehensive Elizabethan Anthology. 
Publication commences in September. Detailed Prospectus post-free. 


THE PARADISE OR GARDEN OF THE HOLY FATHERS. 


Being Histories of the Anchorites, Recluses, Coenobites, Monks, and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of Egypt between A.D. CCL 
and A.D. CCCC. Circiter. Compiled by ATHANASIUS, Archbishop of Alexandria ; PALLADIUS, Bishop of Helen -pulis; SAIN fT JEROME, and others. 
Now Translated out of the Syriac, with Notes and Introduction, by ERNEST A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., D.Litt., Keeper of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
Antiquities in the British Museum. 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. (about 84 x 53 inches), with Frontispiece Reproductions from the Syriac MS., 15@. net. 


Gesend Empvession- THE CURSE OF THE ROMANOVS: a 
THE cou RT of the TUILERIE ad 1852-1870. Study of the Reigns of Tsars Paul I. and Alexander I. of Russia, 1796-1825- 
ts Ceremonial, Splendour. Follies vs an wnfall ; with Impressions | By ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT, M.A., Ph.D., Author of “A History of 
of its Chief Pe es. By LE BETIT HOMME ROUGE. Demy 8vo. | Russia” and other Work:. With Collotype Fronti-piece and many other 
cloth, 78. 6d. net. 
ATHENAUM.—“ It to a hardened reviewer of such volumes of gossip Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth, 168. net. [September 19th. 


and scandal to be by far the best which has appeared upon the Second Empire. 
It is the backstairs view of the history of a period in which the backstairs played 


the leading part.’ 
clear when it is remembered that, whatever official historians may affirm, Tsar 
New Fdition, Revised and partly Rewritten. Paul I. was #0 Romanov, while Tsar Alexander I. died no man knows either when 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. wher. 
By RICHARD DAVEY. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo. cloth, 
PUNCH Did he E WDEN SABBA 
'H.—"** Di want to visit the East,’ quoth the Baron, ‘I wi take 
my Davey—I mean, I should take my Richard Davey with me, represented by A 9 : : TH MORN. By ROBERT 
“The Sultan and his Subjects,” the Sultan now having become one of Mr, Davey’s LOUIS STEVENSON. With numerous Illustrations by A. S. Boyp. 
subjects.’” i NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 68. (Septem! er 19th. 


_ That the title of this book applies with particular force to the period with which 
it deals, and that that period merits much attention in view of present events, will 


NEW FICTION. 


MY LADY OF WHIMS. By Florence Warpen, A New Story by Lloyd Osbourne. 
Author of “The House on the Marsh.” ps gvo. cloth, @s. [Ready | THREE SPEEDS FORWARD. By Lioyp 


OSBOURNE, Author of ‘The Motormaniacs.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 


New Volume by “ Dagonet.” cloth, 3s. 6d. (September i9th. 
THE MYSTERY OF MARY ANNE, and other | DAPHNE: a Pastoral of Italy. By Marcaret 
Stories. By GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 38, @d@. (Ready. SHERWOOD. Small crown 8vo. cloth, with Coloured Frontispiece, 38. 6d. 


(September 26th. 
THE PAGAN WOMAN. By Norma Lorimer, In this charming tale—a book to keep and to read again—Miss Sherwood offers 


to her readers as delicate and understanding an iayll of young love as they may 


Author of “ A Sweet Disorder.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. (Ready. wish to mest. 
“The Pagan laid in the Isle of An Unonventional Story. 
accurate picture anx life an anx superstitions before the rush of tourists 
made the isle of Man lose its individuality. COPPER UNDER GOLD. F. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. eptember 26%: 


THE CONQUERESS. By GEORGES OHNET, Author ‘*Copper under the Guld,” by E. F. Almaz, tells the story of an unconventional 


“ master,” ” situation between a woman and a married man, in which the woman believes herself 
hang Sarge er,” “* Doctor Rameau,” &e. ef oe | justified on the ground that Love is supreme. Time, however, teaches her that 


every debt contracted must some day be met, that every seed bears its own fruit, and 


SHAKESPEARE’S SWEETHEART. By SARA | that the power of the past never «lies. 
H. STERLING. With 6 Coloured Illustrations, square crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. THE CABLE-MAN. By Weatuersy CHEsNey, 
|\September 12th, | Author of “* The Tragedy of the Great Emerald.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


This book seeks to reconstruct in the form of a romance the story of Shakespeare's [September 19th. 
marriage with Ann Hathaway, and incidentally suggests several theories which are Mr. Chesney's hero is a telegraphist in the great submarine cable service. The 
likely to give the book an additional interest, not only to the ordinary reader, but | scene of the tale is on an islet in the Azores—but the heroine and sub-heroine aie 
also to the Shakespearean student. probably the most remarkable characters in this very remarkable book. 
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